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preface; 


JHE  difcuffion  of  fubjedts  which  relate 
to  the  operations  of  the  Mind  muft 
be  ever  difficult,  from  the  obfcurity  in  which 
they  are  involved.  Thofe  which  are  com-  A-  * 
prehended  in  the  prefent  Effcy,  afford  no  * 
certain  data  ; the  Author,  therefore,  may 
be  allowed  to  agume  fuch  as  his  imagina- 
tion fuggefls,  pi^vided  their  confequences 
do  not  lead  to  mifchief  in  their  application. 

On  this  prefumption  he  ventures  to  publifh 
what  hath  been  the  amufement  of  his  lei- 
fure  hours,  hoping,  that  if  ufelefs,  it  will 
be  at  the  fame  time  harmlefs.. 

In  difcourfing  on  emotions  and  paffions, 

U 15  110t  his  intention  to  fpeak  of  the  whole 
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or  all  the  modifications  of  them,  which 
are  enumerated  by  the  pneumatologift  ; but 
to  confine  himfelf  to  the  confederation  of 
thofe  which  may  be  deemed  purely  mental , 
as  originating  in  the  Mind,  and  not  ex- 
cited by,  or  blended  with,  corporeal  fenfii- 
tion.  Of  this  defcription  are  Hope,  Joy, 
Anger,  Fear,  Grief,  Anxiety. 

As  thefe  are  found  to  act  confiderably  on 
the  bodies  of  men,  he  is  lead  to  treat  of  them ; 
but  as  the  belt  fyftems  of  Ethics  have 
failed  in  producing  thofe  efifedts  in  fociety 
their  authors  have  anxioully  hoped  for  ; we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  what  may  be  advanced 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  Mind  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  mere  temporary  preferva- 
tion  of  health. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  thofe  who  labour  under  the  imme- 
diate prcjfure  of  difeafe , will  readily  liften  to 
every  admonition  which  has  the  remotefi: 

tendency 
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tendency  to  rcflore  health  : for  as  the  fchoot 
of  adverfity  awakens  the  heart  to  fenfibility, 
and  difpofes  to  adts  of  moral  virtue,  fo  the 
bed  of  ficknefs  gives  birth  to  reflections 
that  induce  the  Mind  to  comply  with  falu- 
tary  requifitions. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  principle  of  life,  the 
Author  withes  to  be  underflood,  as  fpeak- 
ing of  a vital  power  given  by  the  Creator 
of  nature  to  animal  bodies  poflefling  certain 
organs  adapted  to  retain  it ; at  the  fame  time 
tliefe  acquire  from  it  that  invigoration  which 
qualifies  them  for  the  purpofes  of  adtion. 
Hence  a certain  ftate  of  organization  is  as 
necefiary  to  the  retention  of  the  principle  of 
life,  as  that  principle  is  to  fupport  the  adtion 
of  organized  bodies. 

Having  thus  premifed,  the  Author  hopes 

% 

the  following  Eflay  will  be  perufed  with 
that  complacency  and  candor  which  its  im- 
perfedtions  require. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Dependance  of  Mind  and  Body  on  each 

other. 


'2'HE  clofe  connexion  which  fublifts  be- 
tween the  Mind  and  Body,  renders 
the  welfare  of  either,  of  confiderable  import- 
ance to  each.  For  as  health  on  the  one  hand 
materially  contributes  to  fupport  a vigorous 
ftate  of  Mind,  fo  on  the  other,  animating 
or  pleafing  ideas  effentially  tend  to  prelerve 
a vigorous  ftate  of  Body. 
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By  difeafe  the  mental  faculties  are  in 
general  more  or  lefs  impaired,  and  by  the 
operation  of  any  didreding  or  unpleafant  re- 
fledion  the  corporeal  fundions  are  liable  to 
be  interrupted,  or  oppreifed.  This  influ- 
ence of  the  Mind  on  the  Body  is  not,  how- 
ever, univerfally  prevalent,  or  equally  appa- 
rent in  every  country;  for  among  the  hardy 
tiibes  of  men  whom  the  refinements  of  civi- 
lization have  not  reached,  the  Mind  itfelf 
being  of  an  audere  difpofition,  and  infenfi- 
ble  to  the  more  tender  and  fympathetic 
emotions,  is  unable  to  affed  the  fundions 
of  bodies  which  are  equally  infenflble  : but 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Mind 
is  humanized  by  the  culture  of  focial  and 
benign  virtues,  and  the  bodies  of  men  are 
ioftened  by  the  operation  of  climate,  every 
inter efting  thought  may  occafion  fome  change 
in  the  animal  economy.  The  truth  of  this 
obfervation  will,  I doubt  not,  be  confirmed 
by  the  tedimony  of  mod  perfons  who  call  to 
remembrance  particular  occurrences ; and 
were  we  acquainted  with  the  private  hidory 
of  individuals,  we  fhould,  I apprehend,  be 
enabled  to  adduce  many  examples  in  fupport 

of 
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of  it.  In  my  profeffional  capacity,  I have  of- 
ten feen  patients,  where  bodily  complaints 
originated  purely  from  a difcompofed  Hate 
of  Mind,  in  confequence  of  the  frequent  in- 
terference, or  perpetual  operation,  of  fome 
intereHing  refledlion. 

If  we  carry  our  obfervations  farther,  and 
confider  the  Hrong  emotions  and  paffions 
which  fometimes  arife  in  the  Mind,  and  the 
conHant  agitations  of  Body,  we  mull:  con- 
clude, that  by  their  operation  the  more  deli- 
cate organs  of  the  human  lyltem  will  be 
affefted.  Who,  for  example,  can  look  on 
a man  who  is  agitated  by  a violent  paroxylm 
of  anger  and  refentment  ? or  on  one  who 
totters  under  the  apprehenlion  of  fome  dread- 
ful calamity,  without  readily  conceiving  that 
by  mental  perturbations,  health  may  be  in- 
terrupted or  totally  deftroyed  ? 

Sanftorius,  who  by  Hatical  experiments 
endeavoured  to  afcertain  how  far  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  Mind  were  able  to  affect  the 
Body,  obferved,  that  the  latter,  even  in  a 
ftate  of  quiet,  perfpired  more,  and  became 

® 2 lighter, 
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lighter,  when  the  former  was  much  dif- 

tUibed,  than  when  it  underwent  the  moft 

$ 

rapid  movements,  provided  the  Mind  were 
at  the  fame  time  difen  gaged  and  free.* 

a to 

* \ 

The  Body,  however,  is  not  only  liable  to 
be  affe&ed  by  interefling  thoughts,  and  by 
thofe  rqore  efpecially  which  raife  commo- 
tions and  pafflons  in  the  Mind  ; but  alfo  by 
the  exercife  of  the  mental  faculties,  oil  fub- 
jedts  which  have  no  particular  reference  to 
our  happinefs  or  mifery.  This  pofltion  we 
hope  prefently  to  illuftrate  by  fome  reflec- 
tions on  the  changes  induced  in  the  fyfiem, 
by  a Ample  attention  of  the  Mind  to  what  is 
parting,  as  well  as  by -a  clofe  and  fteadfaft  ap- 
plication of  it,  in  the  hours  ofrtudy.  For  this 
purpole  it  will  be  necertary  to  treat  of  thofe 
peculiar  properties  of  the  human  body,  on 
which  its  functions  chiefly  depend. 

* Corpus  quiefcens  magis  perfpirat  et  minoris  pon- 
deris  fit,  fi  animo  vehementer  agitentur,  quam  fi  ce- 
lerrime  corpus  moveatur,  animo  permanente  otiofo. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Senji 'bility  and  Mobility. 

\ • 

jT  is  well  known  that  the  fun&ions  of  the 
human  machine  depends  chiefly  on  thole 
parts  of  it,  which  are  endowed  with  Senfl- 
bilty,  and  Mobility,  or  Power  of  motion. 

The  word  Senfi bility  is  in  general  under- 
flood  to  exprefs  a property  of  the  body,  by 
which  applications  to  it  excite  fenfations  in 
the  Mind.  I Ihall,  however,  employ  the 
word  to  fignify  alfo  the  faculty  of fimple fen - 
fation , or  a certain  Capacity  of  feeling,  which 
living  animal  matter  poflefles,  unattended  by 
confcioufnefs.  It  is  this  faculty  of  fimple  fenfa - 
tion  that  difpofes  the  involuntary  oisgans  to 
be  affe&ed  by  their  natural  ftimuli,  and  the 
exiftence  of  it  appears  to  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  render  moveable  parts  irritable,  ' 
or  capable  of  being  excited  to  aflion  by 
caufes  applied.  This  opinion  has,  I think, 
been  very  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Whytt,  in 

his 
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his  controverfy  with  the  celebrated  Haller, 
who,  in  delivering  an  oppofite  do&rine, 
feems  to  contraditt  himfelf,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  parts  which  are  not  irritable , as  not  feeling 
or  perceiving  the  acrid  matter,  or  other  fti- 
muli  applied  to  them.  We  never,  as  Dr. 
Whytt  obferves,  talk  of  irritating  a ftone  or 
a piece  of  wood,  a tree,  or  indeed  any  thing 
that  is  deftitute  of feeling.  Irritability,  there- 
fore, in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  mud;  imply  fame  kind  of  feeling. 

Gaubius  obferves,  that  we  may  conceive 
two  faculties  to  exift  in  the  living  folid : 

O 9 

the  one  a faculty  as  it  were  of  Senfe , by 
which  it  perceives  in  fome  peculiar  manner, 
the  adtion  of  a ftimulus,  the  other  a faculty 
of  motion.*  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this 
Profeflor  alfo  thought  that  moveable  parts 
fhould  poflefs  fome  fare  of  Senfibility,  to 
qualify  them  to  receive  thofe  imprellions 
which  are  neceffary  to  excite  their  aftion. 


* Duas  in  folido  vivo  concipere  facilitates  licet  ; 
alteram  quafi  fentiendi  qua  flimuli  adtionem  fuo 
quodam  modo  percipit;  alteram  movendi  qua  fefe 
contrahendo  vim  vi  opponit  ac  repellit  veluti  quod 
quietis  fuse  Hatum  turbat. 


It 
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It  is  very  certain  that  thofe  moveable  parts 
which  are  moji  fenjible  are  moji  irritable ; fo 
that  if  at  any  time  the  fenfibility  of  a muf- 
cular  organ  be  increafed,  its.  adion  is  of- 
tener  and  more  readily  excited  than  ufual. 
When,  for  example,  a part  is  inflamed,  the 
fenfibility  of  its  arteries  is  fo  increafed,  that 
the  ftimulating;  influence  of  the  blood  occa- 
fions  in  them  the  moft  accelerated  motion. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach  is 
increafed  by  inflammation,  it  becomes  fo 
irritable,  that  not  only  the  fHmulus  of  com- 
mon food  ads  violently  upon  it,  but  even 
the  mildeft  kind  of  liquids  throw  it  into 
the  moft  convulfive  diforder.  Thofe  ftimu- 
lating  powers  which  are  defigned  by  nature 
to  ad  on  other  mufcular  organs,  do  alfo, 
when  the  fenfibility  of  thefe  is  increafed, 
excite  their  adion  too  frequently.  This  is 
the  cafe  when  the  fenfibility  of  the  inteftines, 
or  bladdei,  is  increafed  ; the  evacuations 
of  the  former  become  immoderate,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  empty  itfelf,  too  fre- 
quent and  exceftive.  On  the  other  hand, 
ff  the  Senfibility  of  moveable  organs  be  di- 
minijhed \ thofe  ftimuli  which  are  appointed 

to 
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to  excite  their  proper  a&ion,  will  be  infuf- 
ficient,  and  the  fyftem  thereby  expofed  to 
all  the  evils  of  ftagnation.  We  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  healthy  Jlate  of  an  organ 
may  be  primarily  deftroyed,  by  any  caufe 
which  increafes , or  diminjljes  to  a certain 
extent , its  Senfibility.  This,  however,  mull 
only  be  conlidered  as  one  way  in  which  the 
healthy  condition  of  an  organ  may  be 
changed ; for  although  its  Senfibility  be  nei- 
ther increafed  nor  diminifhed,  its  health  may 
be  deftroyed  by  an  increafe,  or  diminution, 
in  the  force  of  thofe  caufes  to  which  it  hath 
been  accuftomed,  or  by  the  application  of 
others,  to  which  it  hath  never  been  ex- 
pofed. 

That  portion  of  Senfibility  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  jirnple  J'enfation , as  well  as  that  de- 
cree of  it  which  renders  us  confcious  of  ivn- 
p regions,  is  dependant  on  the  brain  ; for  al- 
though parts  capable  of  Jirnple  feeling  may 
retain  it  fome  little  time  after  they  have  been 
fe  pa  rated  from  the  body  ; yet  their  nerves, 
which  are  emanations  or  appendages  of  the 
brain,  require  a conftant  communication 
with  that  organ  to  fupport  this  faculty. 
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The  fame  obfervation  alfo  holds  good 
with  refpeCt  to  the  power  of  motion.  1 he 
mufcles,  it  is  true,  are  fo  conftruCted  as  to 
be  peculiarly  fitted  for  motion  ; but  were 
their  communication  with  the  brain  through 
the  nerves,  cut  off,  their  conftruCtion  would 
be  of  no  avail.  Phyfiologifts,  therefore 
have,  I think,  too  haftily  concluded,  that 
mufcular  organs  poffefs  a vis  infia , or  inhe- 
rent power  of  motion,  totally  independent 
of  the  brain.  A mufcle,  by  contracting  aff 
ter  it  hath  been  feparated  from  the  body, 
feems,  indeed,  to  favour  fuch  a conclufion  : 
but  why  may  not  the  contraction  happen 
merely  from  a retention  of  that  motive  prin- 
ciple which  the  mufcle  derived  from  the 
body,  whilft  it  was  connected , with  the 
brain  ? I cannot  indeed  avoid  entertaining 
an  opinion  favourable  to  this  idea  ; for  the 
more  I refleCt  on  the  different  conditions  of 
the  body,  when  the  brain  is  either  afflicted 
with  difeafe,  difturbed  by  paffion,  or  is  in  a 
hate  of  health  and  tranquillity,  the  more  am 
I induced  to  confider  that  organ  as  the  fource 
of  all  motion,  as  well  as  fenfe.  I fflall 
therefore  offer  the  fubfequent  reafons  for.  the 
fentiment  I adopt  : 

‘ C 
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i ft.  I confider  the  brain  as  the  fource  of 
motion,  becaufe  no  organ,  after  its  nerves 
are  comprefled  or  deftroyed,  continues  to  adt 
as  it  did  before.  In  either  cafe  the  adtion  of 
it  becomes  weaker,  and  in  a very  fhort  time 
it  fails  to  be  excited  by  the  ftrongeft  applica- 
tions. 

2dly.  Becaufe  the  adlion  of  a mufcle  may 
be  produced  by  applying  the  exciting  caufe 
to  the  nerve  only , which  leads  to  it. 

/ m 

^dly.  Becaufe  when  there  is  a diminu- 
tion or  lofs  of  motion,  whether  it  be  in  a 
voluntary  or  involuntary  organ,  we  find 
that  it  is  proportionate  to  the  compreftion  or 
injury  the  brain  or  nerves  labour  under. 
Hence,  if  the  brain  be  univerfally  comprefled, 
or  its  power  'wholly  deftroyed,  all  motion 
ceafes. 

4thly.  Becaufe  the  nervnus  matter  is  fo 
clofely  interwoven  with  the  mufcular  fibre, 
that  it  cannot  be  feparated  or  even  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it.  Every  application  there- 
fore to  a mufcle  muft  neceflarily  affedt  the 
nervous  matter.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  may, 

I think, 
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I think,  rationally  infer,  that  the  nerves 
which  enter  the  compolition  of  a mufcle 
difpofe  it  to  contract,  fince  we  know  by 
experiment,  that  a ftimulus  applied  to  nerves 
at  a diftance  from  the  organ  with  which, 
they  are  connected,  will  excite  motion  in  it. 

5thly.  Becaufe  the  brain  feems  to  be  the 
organ  firfb  endowed  with  life,  that  firft 
evolves  and  arrives  at  full  growth,  earlier 
than  any  other  part  of  the  human  machine. 
We  may  therefore,  I think,  be  allowed  to 
conlider  it  as  the  receptable  of  life,  poftef- 
ling  at  the  fame  time,  a power  to  tranfmit 
the  vital  principle,  the  efficient  caufe  of  mo- 
tion, to  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 

This  opinion  I am  difpofed  to  coniider  as 
founded  on  fadt,  although  I can  neither  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  vital  principle,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the  brain  adts  in  the 
tranfmiffion  of  it.  It  would  feem,  however, 
that  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement 
or  increafed  action  of  the  brain,  the  vigour 
of  the  whole  lylbem  is  either  proportionably 
augmented  or  diminiffied.  Health,  there- 
iore,  may  not  only  be  interrupted,  but  life 

C 2 itfelf 
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it  felt  be  deftroyed  by  either  too  weak  or  too 
ftrong  an  action  of  that  organ. 

The  excefs  of  vigour  occafioned  by  too 
great  an  excitement  of  the  brain,  is,  in  gene- 
ral, only  productive  of  difeafe  when  it  is 
either  partial,  or  confined  to  the  involuntary 
organs.  This  happens  in  what  is  termed  the 
lynocha,  or  inflammatory  fever. 

The  vigour  of  the  heart  is  in  that  difeafe 
fo  increafed  as  to  difturb  the  order  of  fecre- 
tion  and  excretion,  and  by  propelling  the 
blood  with  too  much  violence,  it  hath  fome- 
tim.es  produced  rupture  in  a part  of  the  vaf- 
cular  fyftem.  Hence  haemorrhages  of  vari- 
ous kinds  often  happen  when  the  inflamma- 
tory diathefis  is  prefent. 

On  the  contrary  ; when  the  aClion  or 
power  of  the  brain  is  dimini  fhed,  or  wholly 
deftroyed,  the  body  is  either  partially  or  uni- 
verfally  deprived  of  that  fupply  of  vital  prin- 
ciple which  gives  it  motion,  or  preferves  its 
vigour.  Hence  debility,  languor,  palley,  or 
death  enfues.  It  hath  accordingly  been  re- 
marked, that  the  caufes  of  death  are,  in  ge- 
neral, 
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Heral,  fuch  as  aft  direftly  or  indireftly  on 
the  brain.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  thole  which 
dire&ly  attack  and  deltroy  the  vital  principle, 
as  lodged  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  deftroy 
the  organs  immediately  connected  with  it. 
Of  the  fecond  kind  are  thofe  which  inter- 
rupt fuch  functions  as  are  neceffary  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  necef- 
fary to  the  due  continuance  and  fupport  of 
the  vital  principle. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer, 
that  in  a perfect  hate  of  health  there  is  a 
certain  balance  of  frength  or  vigour  main- 
tained between  the  feveral  organs  of  the 
body,  by  the  peculiar  operation  of  the 
Brain : whatever,  therefore,  deftroys  this 
balance,  may  be  deemed  a remote  caufe  of 
difeafe. 

As  there  are,  I apprehend,  few  caules 
which  more  immediately  affeft  the  brain 
or  nervous  fyftem,  than  the  feveral  condi- 
tions of  the  mind,  fo  there  are  but  few 
which  more  direttly  interrupt  or  deftroy 
that  equilibrium  of  action  and  vigour  which 


are 
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ate  neceffary  to  health.  I am  confequently 
led  to  confider  thofe  effects  which  the  mind 
produces  on  the  body  when  it  is  occupied 
by  thought,  or  under  the  influence  of  emo- 
tiou  and  paflion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Simple  Thought,  or  Attention. . 

npHAT  application  of  the  mind  which  is 
unattended  by  any  fenfible  exertion  of 
it,  I conlider  as  conlfituting  the  leaft,  or 
molt  fimple  degree  of  thought.  I therefore 
call  fuch  a trivial  engagement  of  the  men- 
tal faculty,  Simple  Thought,  as  it  ferves  only 
to  amufe,  or  keep  the  mind  in  a hate  of 
tranquillity. 

This  fimple  degree  of  thought,  or  atten- 
tion of  the  mind,  is  both  natural  and  ufeful: 
I fhall  therefore  attempt  to  point  out  its  be- 
neficial  tendency  on  the  healthy,  and  mor- 
bid body. 

Since  the  human  machine  is  continually 
expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  powers  we  cannot 
avoid,  and  which  are  for  the  moft  part  Jli- 
mulant  in  their  firfi  operation,  Nature  feems 
i chiefly 
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chiefly  concerned  in  dimin idling  the  general 
fenjibility  of  the  body,  as  the  moft  obvious  or 
only  method  to  prevent  too  violent  effefts 
from  them.  It  accordingly  happens  in  the 
revolution  of  a few  hours,  that  a degree  of 
infenflbility  is  regularly  induced,  conflitu- 
ting  a date  of  deep  ; by  which  the  fydem  is 
relieved  from  the  influence  of  caufes,  whofe 
perpetual  aftion  would  foon  dedroy  it.  Even 
whilft  we  are  awake  it  may,  I think,  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  our  fenfibility  is  often  dimi- 
nifhed.  However  numerous  the  means 
may  be  by  which  this  is  effected,  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Simple  Thought  is  one, 
not  the  lead  confide rable  : for  the  general 
fenfibility  of  the  body  appears  to  be  leflened 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention  which 
occupies  the  mind  ; that  is,  by  an  attention 
to  any  thing,  except  the  impredions  actually 
made  on  the  body.  This  I fhall  attempt  to 
illudrate  by  a few  familiar  examples. 

Among  the  variety  of  dimulating  caufes 
which  affeft  the  body,  exercile  is  one  of  the 
dronged  ; and  the  dronger  any  general  di- 
mulus  is,  the  moving  powers  are  the  fooner 
weakened  by  it.  Hence  the  ultimate  eflufls 
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of  exercife  would  perhaps  fooner  take  place 
than  they  generally  do,  were  they  not  coun- 
teracted by  fome  engagement  of  the  mind. 
I am  led,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  Simple 
Thought,  or  Attention,  often  prevents  that 
degree  of  fatigue  which  might  otherwife  hap- 
pen during  even  the  common  exercile  of  the 

body. There  are  few  perfons,  I believe, 

who  cannot  fay,  that  they  have  been  much 
lefs  tired  in  walking  with  a friend  or  an 
agreeable  companion,  than  by  themfelves  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  notice  on  fuch 
occafions,  that  we  have  walked  to  a certain 
diftance  without  being  fenlible  of  its  length; 
or  (in  other  words)  of  that  wearinefs  which 
we  ufually  felt  when  alone.  This  diminu- 
tion or  prevention  of  fatigue  feems  to  be  in- 
duced by  that  attention  which  neceflarily  oc- 
cupies the  mind  when  we  are  engaged  in 
converfation  : for,  if  when  we  are  alone  the 
mind  be  equally  engaged,  as  is  fometimes 
the  cafe  whilft  we  are  mufing  (as  it  is  termed) 
or  enjoying  our  own  thoughts,  or  contem- 
plating the  profped  around  us,  the  fame  ef- 
fect takes  place.  It  accordingly  happens, 
that  without  a companion  we  fometimes  walk 
to  that  diftance  which  ufually  tires  us,  with- 
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out  fuffering  the  leaft  fatigue.  This  circum- 
ftance  may  be  faid  to  arife  from  an  occa- 
iional  increafe  of  bodily  ftrength.  I appre- 
hend, however,  that  if  a man  be  in  health, 
his  ftrength  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  be  ' 
entirely,  or  very  nearly,  the  fame  ; fo  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  conlider  this  varia- 
tion in  the  effects  of  exercife  as  dependent  on 
mental  attention,  which  muft  ever  vary  ac- 
cording as  the  objedls  which  arife  are  more 
or  lefs  engaging. 

The  fports  of  the  held,  as  they  employ 
the  mind,  have  certainly  a tendency 
to  obviate,  or  leften,  in  fome  meafure 
fatigue  in  their  purfuit.  Hence  a fportf- 
man  will  feel  lefs  tired  under  an  equal 
exercife  of  the  body,  when  he  beats  through 
a country  that  aftords  plenty  of  game,  than 
over  one  which  furnilhes  but  little.  — 
With  me,  indeed,  it  is  a queftion,  whether 
the  laborious  clafles  of  mankind  would  be 
able  to  execute  fo  much  work  as  they  com- 
monly do,  were  not  their  minds  at  the 
lame  time  engaged  by  ftmple  Thought. 
The  machine  during  this  employment  ufu- 
ally  lings  or  converles,  and  thereby  amu- 
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ling  his  mind,  he  alleviates  the  burthen  of 
the  day.  The  peafant  whittling  over  his 
labour,  often  retires  to  reft  much  lefs  fa- 
tigued than  a perfon  who  lounges  through 
the  day  with  a mind  lefs  occupied,  and  a 
body  lefs  employed.  It  is  not  uncommon 
therefore  fometimes  to  remark  in  an  even- 
ing, that  we  feel  ourfelves  much  fatigued, 
and  to  wonder  at  it,  becaufe  we  had  done 
?iothing  the  'whole  day  / In  this  cafe,  the  fa- 
tigue complained  of  arifes  from  a too  weak, 
or  non-engagement  of  the  mind. 

By  an  attention  of  the  mind,  thofe  fti- 
muli  which  afledt  the  fyftem  through  the 
feveral  organs  of  fenfe,  are  prevented  in 
fome  meafure  from  over-a&ing  or  produ- 
cing effects  which  might  too  foon  exhauft 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  or  nervous  power. 
Hence,  the  too  ftrong  impredions  of  light 
and  found,  and  the  too  frequent  folicitations 
of  hunger  and  third:,  and  of  the  appetites  in 
general,  are  in  fome  meafure  obviated.  I 
am  therefore  led  to  believe,  that  fimple 
thought  tends  to  preferve  the  healthy  ex- 
ercife  of  the  moving  powers  : for  although 
it  diminifh  fenfibility  to  a certain  extent,  it 
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never  fo  far  depraves  the  nervous  fyftem  as 
to  render  it  infenfible  to  thofe  -exciting 
caufes  which  are  requifite  to  the  well-being 
of  the  animal  economy. 

This  degree  of  thought  or  attention  of  the 
mind,  as  it  ferves  merely  to  amufe,  is  often 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  particular  difeafes.  Thofe  for  exam- 
ple which  are  attended  with  convulfive  or 
fpafmodic  affections,  may  be  often  removed 
by  it,  and  their  recurrence  frequently  pre- 
vented. Dr.  Whytt  tells  us,  that  he  had 
often  been  cured  of  a flight  hiccup  by  look- 
ing fteadfaftly  for  two  or  three  minutes  on 
the  impreffion  upon  a fhilling,  or  any  other 
coin  ; and  that  he  knew  a lady,  who, 
though  very  liable  to  hyfteric  fits,  was  never 
affeCted  with  them  or  with  (lighter  com- 
plaints, when  any  of  her  children  happened 
to  be  dangeroufly  ill.  Thefe  are  examples 
which  unqueftionably  prove,  that  fenfibility 
of  body  is  diminiflied  by  an  attention  of  the 
Mind. 

In  confequence  of  a diminution  of  fen- 
fibility by  mental  engagement*  even  pain 

itfelf 
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itfelf  is  rendered  more  tolerable.  Many  an 
Invalid  forgets  his  pain,  (as  he  expreffes 
himfelf)  whilft  he  is  amuied  by  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend,  or  the  converfation  of 
thofe  who  vifit  him.  From  the  fame  caufe 
alfo,  namely,  a full  engagement  of  the  Mind, 
it  is  I apprehend,  that  Philofophy  has  been 
found  fometimes  to  mitigate  pain  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  body.  Hence  thofe  principles  of 
virtue,  fuch  as  Fortitude,  and  the  love  of 
Glory,  which  were  inculcated  by  the  Phi- 
lofophers  of  former  ages,  being  calculated 
fully  to  engage  the  Mind,  may  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  have  prevented  that  acutenefs  of  bo- 
dily feeling  which  might  otherwife  have 
prevailed.  It  accordingly  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a Soldier  during  the  heat  of 
battle,  is  wounded  without  being  fenfible  of 
the  circumftance,  until  faintnefs  through 
lofs  of  blood  give  him  the  alarm.* 

* Non  fentiunt  viri  fortes  in  acie  vulnera  ; vel  fen- 
tiunt,  fed  mori  malunt,  quam  tantillum  modd  de  dig- 
nitatis gradu  dimoveri.  Fulgcntes  gladios  hoftium 
videbant  Decii,  cum  in  aciem  eorum  irruebant  : his 
levabat  omnem  vulnerutn  meturn  nobilitas  mortis  et 

gloria. Hrec  funt  folatia , haec  fomenta  fummorum 

dolorum.  Cic.  queft.  Tufcul. 

The 
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The  nervous  fyftem  is  fometimes  io  irri- 
table, that  fleep  cannot  be  procured  by  opium 
or  other  medicines  ufually  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  inducing  it : in  fuch  cafes  there- 
fore we  fhould  have  recourfe  to  means  adap- 
ted to  engage,  or  amufe  the  Mind. 

The  uniform  fuccettion  of  founds,  as  the 
hum  of  bees,  the  murmur  of  a rivulet,  the 
whittling  of  the  wind,  the  gentle  fall  of  a 
cafcade,  the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  cooing  of 
doves,  the  ringing  of  bells  at  a diftance,  and 
the  graver  tones  of  mufic,  as  they  invite  our 
attention  without  producing  any  confide* 
rable  emotion,  contribute  to  induce  fleep.* 

. 

* Fortunate  fenex  ! hie  inter  flumina  nota, 

Et  fortes  facros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 

Hinc  tibi,  quae  femper  vicino  ablimite  fepes, 

Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depafta  faliati, 

Ssepe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  l'ufurro. 

Virg.  Eclog. 

Labuntur  altis  interim  ri vis  aquae; 

Quaeruntur  in  fylvis  aves  ; 

Fontefque  lymphis  obftrepunt  manantibus, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 

IiOR.  Epod;. 

The 
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The  efteft  of  thefe  therefore  point  out  to  u3 
the  propriety  of  employing  hmilar  means, 
when  reft  is  wanted  by  the  ftck. 

Boerhaave  on  fome  occafions,  in  order  to 
procure  fleep  for  his  patient)  directed  water 
to  be  placed  in  a fttuation  fo  as  continually 
to  drop  on  a brafs  pan.  Others  have  ufed 
the  /Eolian  harp ; and  I have  been  told,  that 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  in  fome  parts  of  a 
neighbouring  Ifland,  nurfes  are  at  this  day1 
employed  to  fng  to  the  ftck,  or  tell  them 
fome  long  ftory  in  a monotony  of  voice. 
This  indeed  has  ever  been  more  or  lefs  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  care  of 
young  children.  Another  method  alfo  hath 
been  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of  to  procure 
fleep,  namely,  the  enumeration  of  figures 
or  the  repetition  of  fome  heavy  verfe.  This 
can  no  otherwife  produce  fleep  than  by  en- 
gaging the  Attention. 

A confirmation  of  what  hath  been  advan- 
ced will,  perhaps,  appear  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  very  opposite  ejfetts  are  produced  by 
the  Mind,  when  it  is  ‘wholly  attentive  to  thp 
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impreffions  which  are  made  on  the  Body. 
In  this  cafe,  their  force  and  the  diftindt  per- 
ception of  each  are  increafed  ; hence  thofe 
impreffions  which  would  otherwife  only  cre- 
ate a trifling  uneafinefs,  will,  under  fuch  a 
circumftance,  produce  it  in  a confiderable 
degree. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  of  Attention  to 
impreffions  made  on  the  body,  that  the  fe- 
deral organs  of  fenfe  are  improved,  as  the 
eye  and  ear,  &c.  ; the  former  in  the  accurate 
diftindtion  of  objedts,  and  the  latter  of  founds. 

Hippocrates  hath  obferved,  that  when  two 
gainful  fenfations  arife,  and  each  of  them  in 
a*  diffindt  part  of  the  body,  the  one  which  is 
mold  violent  takes  from,  or  diminifhes  our 
perception  of  the  other. 

rr 

This  is  certainly  effected  by  the  fuperior 
force  with  which  the  greater  pain  attradts 
the  notice  of  the  mind.  From  a fimilar 
caufe,  I apprehend,  impreffions  on  the  Mind 
fometimes  leffen  the  effedts  of  thofe  which 
are  made  on  the  body ; for,  except  an  im- 

preffion 
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preffion  made  di redly  upon  the  former  be 
flrong  enough  to  engage  its  attention  more 
than  one  made  immediately  on  the  latter,  no 
fuch  confequences  will  follow ; we  accor- 
dingly find,  that  if  a perfon  fuffer  violent 
-pain , his  Mind  can  never  or  very  feldom  be 
engaged  fo  as  to  render  his  feeling  lefs  ; be- 
caufe  the  impreffion  on  the  part  affefted  is 
much  Wronger  than  any  we  can  in  general 
make,  by  an  immediate  application  to  the 
Mind.  In  fuch  a cafe,  therefore,  the  Mind, 
inflead  of  being  diverted  from  the  impreffion, 
is  on  the  contrary,  irrefiflibly  compelled  to 
attend  to  it  only.  It  has  however  fome- 
times  happened  in  perfons  of  timid  minds, 
that  the  tooth-ach,  a very  common  and  fe- 
vere  pain,  hath  been  removed  by  the  fight 
only  of  the  Dentifl’s  infir uments.  On  this 
occafion  the  Mind  is  awefully  and  confe- 
quently  very  clofely  engaged. 

The  inferences  which  neceffiarily  arife 
from  what  hath  been  faid,  are  in  my  appre- 
henfion  fufficient  to  direfl  our  conduct  both 
in  the  management  of  health  and  dileafe. 
They  point  out  to  us  the  propriety  of  amu - 
Jing  the  Mind  when  we  are  in  pofleffion  of 
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the  higheft  health,  or  under  the  influence  of 
particular  difeafes,  or  in  that  convalefcent 
ftate  which  renders  every  impreffion  on  the 
body,  doubly  important. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Intention  or  Study . 

ILTAVING  in  the  former  chapter  treated  of 
a paffive  kind  or  condition  of  Mind, 

I proceed  under  the  prefent  title  to  fpeak  of 
that  which  is  of  a more  active  nature,  and 
which  hath  confequently  a more  confiderable 
influence  on  the  animal  oeconomy.  K01  the 
truth,  however,  of  my  obfervations  on  the 
prefent  fubjed,  I muft  chiefly  appeal  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  talks  of  litera- 
ture and  fcience.  I lhall,  therefore,  under 
diftiitd  heads,  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
feveral  changes  which  a laborious  employ- 
ment of  the  Mind  may  produce  in  the  body. 


ift.  The  firfl,  and  I apprehend  the  mod 
apparent  change,  is,  in  its  Senfibility. 

Thofe  who  have  been  engaged  in  literary 
purfuits  will,  I believe,  eafily  recoiled  inci- 
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dents  which  have  arifen  during  Study,  fuf-' 
ficiently  to  convince  them,  that  their  Sen- 
fibility  muff  have  been  at  that  time  confi- 
derably  diminifhed  : for  example,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  a ffudious  man 
continues  in  his  room  many  hours  in  pur- 
luing  a train  of  thought,  without  knowing 
that  his  fire  has  gone  out,  or  feeling  the 
lead;  inconvenience  from  fuch  a circum- 
. fiance.  At  another  time,  his  Mind  not  be- 
ing  fo  fully  engaged  in  a fimilar  fituation, 
he  is  very  fenfibly  affected  by  the  chilling 
power  of  cold.  The  fenfes,  indeed,  are 
fometimes  fo  impaired  by  a dole  and  elabo- 
rate attention,  that  even  confiderable  noifes 
pafs  unnoticed,  and  thofe  objects  which  we 
feem  particularly  to  obferve,  make  no  im- 
preffion  on  us.  This  the  eye  fometimes  du- 
ring fludy  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  on  ob- 
jects, which,  to  fpeak  in  common  language, 
we  do  not  fee,  or  to  the  impreflions  of  which 
we  are  totally  infenfible.  This  wholly  de- 
pends on  the  intenftty  of  our  application  ; 
for  as  foon  as  that  is  diminifhed,  we  become 
more  fenfible,  and  when  the  Mind  with- 
draws from  thofe  obje&s  which  fo  fully  en- 
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gaged  it,  our  perception  of  every  impreffior* 
is  as  diftind  and  perfed  as  ufual. 

To  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  objeded 
* that  even  during  Study  our  fenfes  are  affec- 
ted by  very  trivial  caufes,  a fmall  noife  a 
cooler  air,  or  a flronger  light  than  ufual  being 
fufficient  to  difcompofe  us.  This  appears 
however  to  happen  only,  when  the  Mind  is 
hnperfettly  engaged,  which  is  generally,  if  not 
always  the  cafe,  at  our  firft  fetting  down  for 
the  purpofe  of  Study.  Our  ideas  at  this 
time  are  in  general  too  fugitive,  or  at  lead 
not  fufficiently  alfociated  to  acquire  that 
power  which  is  neceffary  to  force  the  Mind 
to  a fleadfafl  application.  Such  an  objedion, 
therefore,  does  not,  I conceive,  invalidate 
the  proportion  advanced. 

By  long  and  frequent  Study  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  thofe  organs  which  ferve  to  the  na- 
tural fundions,  becomes  fo  impaired,  that 
ftimuh  adapted  to  their  proper  or  original 
hate  of  feeling,  fail  to  produce  the  neceffary 
and  ufual  effeds.  Hence  the  ftomach  du- 
ring Study  lofiug  fome  portion  of  its  fenfi- 
bihty,  is  not  fo  readily  affeded  by  the  liquor 

it 
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it  fecretes,  fo  that  our  appetite  does  not  then 
fo  often  arife.  Per  foils  in  fuch  a fituation 
are  accordingly  known  to  fail  many  hours, 
without  feeling  the  folicitations  of  hunger  ; 
at  the  fame  time  alfo,  a like  failure  of  fenli- 
bility  prevails  through  the  inteftines,  fo  that 
a coftive  habit  is  induced. 

The  effects  enumerated,  therefore,  of  clofe 
mental  application,  conjoined  with  a leden- 
tary  life,  give  rife  to  obftru&ions  in  the  ab- 
dominal vifcera,  and  form  the  bafis  of  thole 
diforders  to  which  men  of  letters  are  parti- 
cularly liable. 

2dly.  When  the  Mind  is  employed  on  any 
work  of  Study,  the  general  feasibility  of  the 
body  is  not  only  confiderably  diminifhed, 
but  the  brain  is  fo  actuated,  that  the  motion 
of  the  blood  is  quickened,  and  more  than 
ufually  determined  to  that  organ. 

The  more  increafed  motion  of  the  blood 
may  have  no  injurious  tendency  in  a healthy 
perfon,  or  in  one  who  is  not  predifpofed  to 
particular  difeafes.  To  thofe  however  who 
are,  or  who  actually  labour  under  any  dis- 
order 
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order  in  which  the  circulation  is  already 
too  quick,  efpecially  if  it  be  attended  with 
occafional  delirium,  the  leaf!  degree  of 
thought  beyond  what  confHtutes  Jimple  at- 
tention, may  prove  injurious.  A prudential 
caution,  therefore,  is  often  necefiary  to  be 
obferved,  in  tranfa&ing  any  bufinefs  with 
the  fick,  which  requires  the  exercife  of 
much  thought.  But  although  the  mere  cir- 
cumflance  of  an  accelerated  circulation  may 
not  be  of  any  great  importance  ; yet,  as  in- 
tenfe  thinking  determines  at  the  fame  time 
a coniiderable  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head,  a 
long  occupation  of  the  Mind  in  Study  fhould 
be  avoided  by  per fon s who  from  their  con- 
ffitution,  or  time  of  life,  are  difpofed  to  apo- 
plexy, or  other  affedions  of  the  brain.  In 
this  place  I may,  I think,  venture  to  relate 
one  infiance  of  temporary  Apoplexy , which  . 
feems  to  have  been  occafioned  by  a clofe  ap- 
plication of  the  Mind.  An  old  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  the  late  Archdeacon  of 
Bath,  whilft  intently  engaged  in  the  perufal 
of  a new  publication,  fell  fuddenly  from  his 
chair.  His  fpedacles  were  broken  by  the 
fall,  and  cut  his  face  fo  as  to  produce  a con- 
fiderable  flow  of  blood.  By  this  accident  it 
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is  probable  that  a fatal  Apoplexy  was  pre- 
vented, the  furcharged  veffels  of  the  head 
being  immediately  relieved  by  the  bleeding. 


I have  known  more  than  one  inftance  of 
perfons  liable  to  epilepfy,  who  were  gene- 
rally feized  with  a fit  if  they  read  too  long 
at  a time,  efpecially  if  the  fubjeft  were  in 
the  leaf!  abftrufe.  One  unhappy  man  of 
this  defcription  I much  pitied,  as  his  chief 
amufement  arofe  from  the  newfpapers  ; he 
was  very  fond  of  politics,  but  could  feldom 
read  through  a long  Parliamentary  debate 
without  being  affe&ed  by  an  epileptic  pa- 
roxyfm,  or  obliged  fuddenly  to  throw  afid® 
* the  paper  he  was  reading,  by  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  its  approach. 

To  the  unmedical  reader,  I do  not  know 
how  to  illuftrate  my  aflertion,  that  a clofe 
application  of  the  Mind  determines  the 
blood  to  flow  more  particularly  to  the  head, 
otherwife,  than  by  directing  him  to  obferve 
the  countenances  of  thofe  who  play  at  cards 
for  high  flakes,  or  for  fuch  as  are  of  fufficient 
importance  to  merit  a full  attention  to  the 
game  they  are  upon.  In  one  who  has  been 
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iome  time  engaged  in  play,  a greater  glow 
of  the  face  and  fullnefs  of  the  blood  veffels 
of  the  eyes  may  be  perceived,  than  before 
he  fat  down  for  that  purpofe.  Hence  on 
fuch  occafions  a complexion  naturally  pale 
will  fometimes  aflume  a ruddy  appearance. 
The  effeCts  of  fuch  attention  are  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  perfons  of  a full  and  fanguine 
habit ; and  thefe  will  be  often  fenfible  of 
this  determination  to  the  head,  by  the  in- 
creafed  heat  they  feel  in  the  face  when  the 
fhort  intervals  of  play  permit  the  Mind  to 
attend  in  fome  meafure  to  the  {fate  of  the 
Body. 

\ - 

3dly.  By  a long  and  frequent  employ- 
ment of  the  Mind  in  Study,  the  general  vi- 
gour of  the  Body  is  impaired. 

The  alteration  or  change  in  the  ftate  of 
the  brain  induced  by  Study,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, nor  Satisfactorily  explained  upon 
any  principle  of  theory  ; it  may  be  therefore 
allowable  to  conjecture,  that  it  is  fuch  a 
change  as  retards,  or  prevents,  that  full 
tranfmiffion  of  the  vital  principle  to  the 
Several  organs  of  the  body  which  we  deem 
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neceflary  to  the  ftrength  of  the  whole,  and 
which  I have  already  mentioned  as  depen- 
dent on  a proper  action  of  the  brain. 

A more  than  ordinary  accumulation  or  re- 
tention of  the  vital  principle  in  that  organ  is, 
perhaps,  required  under  the  arduous  exercife 
of  Thought  ; or  this  principle  may  be  very 
confiderably  expended  during  that  period, 
by  the  peculiar  exertions  of  the  brain.  Be 
this  as  it  mav,  it  is  certain  that  long  and 
frequent  ftudy  weakens  the  general  fyilem 
independently  of  other  concurring  caufes. 
Hence  ftudious  per  foils  are  often  affiidted 
with  tremors,  which  are  moft  confpicuous 
when  they  attempt  to  write,  or  do  any 
thing  that  requires  a fteadinefs  of  hand  ; 
and  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
lefs  vigoroufly  performed,  they  become  alio 
liable  to  various  obftrudtions,  and  to  a dimi- 
nution of  that  natural  heat  and  perfpiration, 
which  are  effentially  requifit-e  to  the  fupport 
of  health. 

From  tfiefe  caufes,  the  fluids  accumulate, 
and  from  fome  interruption  or  weaknefs  in 
the  lymphatic  fyftem,  their  more  watery 
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parts  are  left  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  fo 
as  to  occalion  droplv,  and  finally  death. 

4thly.  Laftly.  By  long  and  frequent  in- 
tention, the  brain  ltfelf  becomes  impaiicd  , 
hence  the  dimnefs  of  light,  dullne-fs  of  heat- 
ing, lofs  of  memory,  fatuity,  and  palfy, 
are  afflictions  which  have  befallen  many  an 
indefatigable  genius  in  this  and  in  other 
countries. 

Convalefcents,  therefore,  and  perfons  of 
weakly  habits,  fhould  particularly  avoid 
much  Study,  and  if  they  ftudy  at  all,  fhould 
often  change  their  fubjedt,  as  a mode  of  di- 
minifhing  in  fome  degree  the  fatigue  which 
might  otherwife  enfue.* 

ExcefTus  tamen  cum  varietate  ftudiorum  tolera- 
bilior  eft : et  vehemens  cogitationum  in  eandem  rcm 
intentio,  non  interrupta,  rari  funt,  quibus  non  mag- 
nopere  noceat.  Etenim  pars  ilia  fenforii  communis, 
qtias  fola  turn  in  adtione  eft,  et  in  quam  tota  veluti 
mens  omni  fua  vi  incumbit,  viojentiam  patitur  baud 
minorem,  quam  mufculi  fingulares  fortiter  diuquc 
contradti.  Gaub.  Inft.  Patt. 
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But  although  long  and  frequent  Study  in- 
dependently of  other  caufes,  very  confide- 
rably  tend  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  body, 
and  induce  thoie  difeafes  to  which  literary 
men  are  particularly  liable ; yet  the  feden- 
tary  life  it  impofes  muft  be  confidered,  as  in 
no  fmall  degree  contributary.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  tend  to  preferve  the  health  of 
ftudious  perfons  fo  much,  as  an  habitual  or 
regular  exercife  of  the  body  during  the  fe- 
veral  intervals  of  Study ; fince  it  oppofes 
the  injurious  tendency  of  their  fedentary 
hours,  and  by  deranging  the  order  of 
thought,  prevents  a too  quick  renewal  of 
the  ftudious  flate. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Hope. 


J_JOPE  is  an  emotion  of  the  Mind,  de- 
figned,  as  it  would  ieem,  for  the  fupport 
of  Man  under  the  gloomy  viciflitudes  of  hu- 
man deftiny.  It  enables  us  not  only  fully 
to  enjoy  the  good  we  are  in  poffeflion  of,  but 
to  fuftain  more  eafily  the  common  evils  of 
life  by  reprefenting  to  us  the  animating  pro- 
fpeft  of  better  days.  ' 

Hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour 

Or  deepeft  lhades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way. 

Gilds  \yith  a gleam  of  diftant  day. 

Gray. 

/ f 

The  animal  oeconomy,  therefore,  derives 

no  inconfiderable  benefit  from  the  exhila- 
rating influence  of  this  emotion,  as  will 

appear 
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more  clearly  when  its  effects  are  contrafted 
with  thofe  which  are  produced  by  an  oppo- 
site ftate  of  Mind. 

By  the  influence  of  Hope  on  the  nervous 
lyftem,  the  action  of  the  heart,  fo  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  energy  of  the  brain,  is  in 
fome  meafure  aflifted.  Hence  it  contributes 
to  invigorate  the  circulation,  thereby  main- 
taining that  tenfion  of  the  blood  veflels  which 
is  neceflary  to  fupport  the  general  flrength 
of  the  body : as  it  has  this  tendency,  it  may 
be  juftlv  deemed  a prefervative  power,  a 
prophyla&ic,  which  oppofbs  in  no  fmall  de- 
gree the  attack  of  particular  difeafes.  It 
has  accordingly  been  remarked,  that  when 
the  Minds  of  perfotis  have  been  fortified 
by  Hope,  they  either  efcape  contagion  from 
a prevailing  epidemic,  or  are  infeCted  by  it 
in  a milder  manner  than  thofe  who  give 
■yvay  to  unfavourable  apprehenfions. 

The  utility  of  Hope,  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  even  of  the  plague,  is  attefled  by  the 
w miners  of  thofe  who  had  fufficient  oppoi- 
trinities  of  obferving  it.  We  fhould,  fays  a 
late  celebrated  Profeffor,  fortify  as  well  as 
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poflible  the  Minds  of  thofe  who  are  expofed 
to  the  contagion  of  plague,  by  giving  them 
a favourable  idea  of  the  power  of  piefer- 
vative  means,  by  deftroying  the  opinion  of 
the  incurable  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  by 
preventing  all  thofe  objects  which  tend  to 
dejedt  the  fpirits,  fuch  as  funerals,  paffing 
bells,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  death  of 
friends. 

The  ingenious  and  humane  Howard  is, 
perhaps,  not  far  from  the  truth,  in  fuppofmg 
that  the  jail-fever  depends  in  a great  mea- 
fure  on  the  (late  or  condition  of  the  Minds 
of  thofe  who  are  e'xpofed  to  it.  If  it  weFe 
afked,  fays  he,  what  is  the  caufe  of  the  jail- 
fever  ? it  would  in  general  be  readily  re- 
plied, the  want  of  frefo  air  and  cleanlinefs. 
But  as  I have  found  in  a few  prifons  abroad, 
cells  and  dungeons  as  offenilve  and  dirty  as 
any  I have  obferved  in- this  country,  where, 
however,  this  diftemper  was  unknown,  I 
am  obliged  to  look  out  for  fome  additional 
caufe  of  its  production.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  fudden  change  of  diet  and  lodging 
fo  affedts  the  fpirits  of  new  convidts,  that 
the  general  caufes  of  putrid  fevers  exert  an 
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immediate  effeCt  upon  them.  Hence  it  is 
common  to  fee  them  ficken  and  die  in  a 
fliort  time,  with  very  little  apparent  illnefs. 

To  the  above  opinion,  it  may  perhaps  be 
oppofed,  that  the  change  of  diet  and  lodg- 
ing would  alone  be  fufficient,  by  weaken- 
ing the  fyftem,  to  difpbfe  it  to  receive  in- 
fection. It  is  however  certain,  that  as  de- 
preffion  of  Mind  tends  very  conflderably  to 
diminifh  vigour  of  bodv,  the  latter  is  in  con- 
fequenCe  difpofed  the  more  readily  to  be  af- 
feCted  by  putrid  effluvia.  I am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  believe,  that  were  an  accurate 
obfervation  made,  thofe  criminals  who  are 
of  the  moft  obdurate  difpofitions  of  Mind 
would  be  found  the  leaft  fufceptible  of  con- 
tagion. 

But  the  falutary  influence  of  Hope  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  obvious,  when  we  conf  der 
its  effeCts  on  the  morbid  body.  In  thofe 
diforders  which  are  attended  with  debility 
and  languor,  every  humane  and  attentive 
phylician  muff  have  noticed  the  exhilira- 
tmg  power  of  this  emotion.  Hope,  fays  the 
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late  Dr.  Fothergill,  is  of  vaft  moment , 
in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes  ; and  it  is 
not  perhaps  inconfiftent  with  the  duty  we 
owe  to  our  patients  to  promote  it,  whilft 
we  ourfelves  retain  a hope  of  their  reco- 
very. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  oppofe  that 
cenfure  which  is  occalionally  caft  on  the 
phylician  who  endeavours  to  cherith  Hope 
in  his  patient  to  the  laft.  Such  conduCt 
has  been  deemed  improper  in  a religious 
view,  but  how  far  it  is  reafonable  to  «ix- 
pe£t  that  the  repentance  of  a paft  life  will 
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avail  at  fo  late  a period,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
give  an  opinion.  I am,  however,  con- 
vinced  that  by  depriving  the  Mind  of  Hope, 
we  may  haften  the  exit  of  the  lick,  and  ren- 
der their  laft  moments  truly  miferable  : for 
the  awe  of  dying  is  fufficiently  diftreffing 
to  the  Mind,  and  depreffive  to  the  body, 
whether  men  are  well,  or  ill,  prepared  for 
the  event.  A more  rational  plea  for  inform- 
ing  a patient  of  his  danger  might  be  given 
by  thofe  of  his  family  or  connections,  whofe 
Protection  and  welfare,  after  his  deceafe, 
depend  on  the  condition  in  which  he  leaves 
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his  temporal  concerns.  If,  therefore,  it 
fhould  be  intimated  to  a phyfician,  that  the 
affairs  of  his  patient  are  unfettled,  and  he 
fhould  be  folicited  to  acquaint  him  of  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  his  diforder,  he 
°ught,  perhaps,  to  acquiefce  ; but  even  in 
this  cafe  he  fhould  avoid  it,  until  he  had 
tried  every  other  method  to  induce  him  to 
adjuft  what  he  had  omitted  : for  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  the  mofl:  experienced 
and  fagacious  phyfician  is  miftaken  in  his 
prognoftic,  and  perfons  recover  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  who,  probably,  would 
not  have  efcaped,  had  they  been  informed 
of  their  real  danger.  To  proceed  : 

, Sandlorius  obferves,  that  nothing  occa- 
sions a more  liberal  perfpiration  than  confo- 
lation  of  mind  ; and,  among  other  emotions, 
Boerhaave  mentions  Hope,  as  acting  a cu- 
rative part  in  the  languid  Stages  of  fever.  * 
If,  indeed,  the  proximate  caufe  of  a conti- 
nued fever  be  in  part  owing  to  a conftric- 

* Laetitia  moderata,  Spes  futurae  fanationis,  defide- 
rium  praecipua  hie  funt  et  tutiflima ; cum  motum 
humorum  leniter  augeant. 

Van  Swiet.  Comment,  in  Boer. 
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tion  of  the  extreme  veffels  of  the  body,  (as 
is  the  modern  dodtrine)  the  confolatory 
power  of  Hope  may  be  iifeful,  by  contribu- 
ting to  reftore  that  energy  of  the  Bfa’in 
which  is  neceffary  to  overcome  it. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  rude  times 
of  medical  fcience,  the  cure  of  diforders 
W'as  often  attempted  by  amulets,  incanta- 
tions or  charms,  to  which  cuftom  Horace, 
in  one  of  his  Epiftles,  feems  to  allude,  on 
fubjedts  of  mental  difquietude  : 

Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorenr 
Pofli$,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem. 

I can  indeed  readily  imagine,  that  as  the 
minds  of  the  fick  were  imprefled  with  a 
firm  hope  or  confidence  in  fuch  remedies, 
a falutary  change  in  the  animal  economy 
was  fometimes  effected.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  prefent  enlightened  age  we  find  perfons 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  charms,  or 
modes  of  cure,  equally  ridiculous,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  reme- 
dies ; being  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to 
remove  the  credulity  of  perfons  fo  infa- 
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tuated,  would  be  as  unphilofophical,  as  to 
recommend  the  obfervance  of  fimilar  means 
to  thofe  who  have  no  faith  in  them  : at 
the  fame  time,  however,  it  will  be  highly 
neceffary  to  adminifter  fuch  medicines  as 
are  molt  likely  to  effett  a cure,  taking  care 
that  the  patient  confider  them  merely  as 
(auxiliaries,  otherwife  real  remedies  may  be 
wholly  rejected : for  when  the  human 
Mind  is  infatuated  by  any  particular  opi- 
nion, it  will  never  adopt  maxims  which 
fuperfede,  however  it  may  be  difpofed  to 
acquiefce  in  fuch  as  tend  to  confirm  it. 

Hope  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  more  efpeci- 
ally  encouraged  in  perfons  who  labour  un- 
der chronic  difeafes,  as  it  will  induce  them 
flrenuoufly  to  purfue  the  neceflary  means 
of  cure,  which,  to  be  effectual,  require  to 
be  long  continued.  Although  in  fuch  cafes 
we  may  have  only  a very  weak  expe&ation 
of  being  able  to  reftore  health,  we  fhould 
endeavour  by  every  method  to  prolong  life, 
even  if  it  be  attended  with  much  fuffering  : 
for  as  the  human  body  progreflively  under- 
goes fome  change,  the  diforders  it  labours 
under  at  one  period,  often  ceafe  at  another. 

Hence 
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Hence  thofe  which  accompany  childhood 
may  retire  at  puberty,  and  fuch  as  occur 
in  youth  ceafe  at  middle  age,  and  thofe  of 
middle  age  give  way  in  more  advanced 
life. 


Notwithflanding  many  difeafes  of  the 
body  confiderably  deprefs  the  Mind,  there 
are  but  few  in  which  a man  totally  throws 
afide  his  Hope.  Some  inftances,  indeed,  oc- 
cur where  this  benign  emotion  feems  to 
increafe  with  the  exigencies  of  nature.  In 
the  extreme  ftage  of  confumption,  for  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  through  the  whole  pro- 
grefs  of  that  diforder,  the  fick  are  apt  to 
entertain  the  moft  favourable  opinion  of 
their  complaints ; they  are  confequently 
cheerful,  and  often  pleafe  themfelves  by 
converfing  on  the  different  amufements  they 
expeft  foon  to  partake  of,  or  on  the  return 
of  feafons  which  they  think  will  reftore 
them  to  perfedl  health.  If  difappointed, 
they  very  readily  fugged:  reafons  for  it, 
and  immediately  difcover  other  pleafing 
views  equally  delufive.  I particularly  re- 
member a confumptive  patient  who,  with- 
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in  a few  hours  of  his  death,  detained  me  a 
confiderable  time,  in  defcribing  a Certain 
fpot  of  land,  the  nature  of  its  culture,  &c. 
&c.  and  in  anticipating  the  enjoyment  of 
a ride  to  it  the  next  day.  He  was  then 
perfectly  collected,  and  in  fpirits,  but  be- 
fore the  fucceeding  noon  he  died. 

If  it  be  true,  as  from  obfervation  I have 
no  doubt  in  believing,  that  conlolation  of 
Mind,  or  the  Hope  of  relief,  contributes 
to  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  we  may,  I apprehend,  con- 
clude, that  lick  perfons  reap  no  iticonfi- 
derable  benefit  when  they  meet  a friend  in 
their  phylician ; as  this  union  tends,  in  the 
higheft  degree,  to  excite  that  Hope  and 
confidence  which  are,  perhaps,  in  no  fmall 
degree  requifite  to  the  fuccefsful  admi- 
niftration  of  medicine.  Hence  Pechlin, 
“ Quotidianum  eh,  nifi  concepto  ante  gau- 
“ dio  et  fiducia  de  medico  tesrrotantis 

O 

“ animus  erigatur,  lentas  efle  remediornm 
“ vires.” 
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Hope,  when  confidered  as  a remedy, 
appears,  in  one  refpeft  at  leaft,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  every  other  emotion ; 
it  a6ts  without  violence,  and  may  of  courfe, 
be  fafely  encouraged  in  every  fpecies  of 
difeafe. 


v 
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CHAP.  VI. 
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Q f J°y- 


^HIS  emotion,  if  it  be  occasioned  by  any 
fudden  or  unexpe&ed  cauSe,  may  not 
only  produce  very  considerable,  but  even 
fatal  changes  in  the  animal  economy.  When 
fuch  happen,  the  vital  principle  is  either  at 
once  expelled , as  it  were,  by  an  over  excite- 
ment of  the  brain,  in  confequence  of  Some 
great  injury  done  to  the  blood-veSTel  Syf- 
tem,  the  welfare  of  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceSIary  to  fupport  the  tone  of  the  brain,  and 
confequently  the  continuance  of  life  in  the 
human  body.* 

* Organa  qua?  fanguinem  movent  tantum  cum 
cerebro  commercium  habent,  et  fanguinis  motus, 
ad  excitandum,  fuifque  muneribus  aptandum  cere- 
brum adeo  neceflarius  eSS,  ut  ha?  bina?  fun&iones 
fubfidium  ferant  et  petant  viciflim  neque  altera  fine 
alt'erius  ope  perfici  queat. 

Grasgqr.  Confpcdt.  Med.  th. 
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That  the  former  circumftance  fometimes 
occurs,  it  is  very  probable,  fince  in  perfons 
cut  off  by  the  violent  operation  of  this  emo-* 
tion,  no  marks  of  organic  injury  have  been 
difcovered  on  diffe&ion  : but  that  the  lat- 
ter ihoM  often  happen,  it  is  more  likely, 
from  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
the  paroxyfm  of  exceffive  Joy.  In  this, 
the  action  of  the  brain  on  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  heart  is  fo  increafed,  that  the 
contra&ion  of  the  latter  is  performed  with 
more  than  ufual  force  : hence  the  blood  is 
not  only  propelled  with  increafed  violence, 
but  the  return  of  it  from  the  auricle  is  at 
the  fame  time  retarded  by  the  fpaftic  ftate 
of  the  ventricle.  The  countenance  accord- 
ingly appears  red  and  turgid,  a fenfe  of  ffric- 
ture  is  felt  around  the  praecordia,  and  refpi- 
ration  is  fhort  and  hurried.  This  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle  being  followed  by  a 
proportional  relaxation,  the  tendon  of  the 
veffels  of  the  head  is  removed,  fo  that  pale- 
nefs  and  fyncope  often  fucceed. 

On  the  fudden  attack  of  Joy,  therefore, 
fhould  the  texture  of  the  heart  or  its  con- 
tiguous vehels,  or  thofe  of  the  brain,  be  de- 

H / licate. 
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ficate,  a rupture  in  either  may  happen. 
But  the  extinction  of  life  is  not  fo  dreadful 
an  effect  of  fudden  or  violent  Joy,  as  that 
perverfion  of  intellect  which  conflitutes  in- 
fanity,  and  that  Hate  of  annihilation  termed 
fatuity,  which  fometimes  fucceed  its  opera- 
tion. When  thefe  happen,  fome  important 
change  takes  place  in  the  brain,  of  what  na- 
ture we  know  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  this  emotion 
fprings  from  anticipation,  that  is,  when  it 
arifes  from  circumftances  which  firft  pro- 
duce Hope*  or  an  expectation  of  future  good, 
it  is  not  only  exempt  from  every  injurious 
tendency,  but  productive  of  the  mot  ufe- 
f ul  and  falutary  purpofes  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, In  fuch  a cafe,  the  fyftem  is  as  it 
were  prepared  by  a gradual  excitement  of 
the  brain,  to  fuffain  the  increafed  action 
which,  on  this  occafion,  takes  place  in  the 
feveral  moving  organs  of  the  body. 

Whenever,  therefore,  Joy  is  excited  by 
the  gradual  operation  of  its  caufe,  the  cir- 
culation is  invigorated  fo  as  to  produce  the 
fulled;  tendon  of  the  vafcular  iyltm,  on 

which 
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which  the  general  {trength  of  the  body  in 
a great  meafure  depends.  Hence,  under 
fuch  a {late  of  Mind,  the  various  excretions 
will  be  completely  performed,  the  appetite 
and  digeftive  faculty  preferved  in  full  vi- 
gor, * and  vifceral  obflru&ions  prevented. 

Thofe,  accordingly,  who  pafs  cheerfully 
through  life,  have,  in  general,  the  moff 
healthy  appearance  : for  by  the  invigorated 
a&ion  of  the  heart,  the  extreme  vefiels  be- 
ing completely  filled,  the  countenance  re- 
ceives that  glow  and  animation,  which  are 
fo  charadteriflic  of  good  health.  A joyous 
{late  of  Mind,  therefore,  by  thus  contribu- 
ting to  fupport  the  general  vigor  of  the 
body,  may  tend  not  only  to  preferve  it  from, 
the  attack  of  particular  difeafes,  but  alfo  to 
prolong  life. 

A late  writer,  in  his  comparative  view  of 
the  {late  and  faculties  of  man,  &c.  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  gentlemen  of  France,  irr  all 
periods  of  life,  even  in  the  moll  advanced 

* Videmus  eos  qui  animo  laeto  et  hilari  funt,  ci- 
bum  facilius  et  celerius  concoquere. 

Sennertus  de  Yiribus  imag. 
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age,  never  affociate  with  one  another,  but 
fpend  all  the  hours  they  can  (pare  from  bu- 
finefs,  or  ftudy,  with  the  ladies,  with  the 
young,  the  gay,  and  the  happy  ; and  that 
they  live  longer,  and  what  is  of  much 
greater  confequence,  live  more  happily,  and 
enjoy  their  faculties  of  body  and  mind  more 
entire  in  old  age,  than  any  people  in  Eu- 
rope. > 

As  excehive  or  fudden  Joy  is  fometimes 
injurious  even  to  thofe  who  are  in  health, 
the  utmoft  circumfpe&ion  fhould  be  ob- 
fervedin  communicating  to  the  Jick,  any  intel- 
ligence which  may  excite  this  emotion.  The 
pleafing  fcene  muft  be  gradually  unveiled, 
and  every  fafcinating  circumftance  cauti- 
oufly  made  known  : for  it  leems  to  be  an 
efiablifhed  law  of  nature,  that  every  change 
in  the  human  body  compatible  with  fafety, 
fhould  in  general  be  efFe&ed  by  a gradual 
though  powerful  operation. 

When  this  caution  is  obferved,  Joy  may 
be  of  no  inconfiderable  ufe  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes.  In  all  chronic  cafes,  for  ex- 
ample, efpecially  in  thofe  which  arife  from 

ob- 
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obstructions  in  the  extreme  veffels,  ot  in 
thofe  parts  whole  organization  is  delicate 
as  the  glands  ; and  in  fevers  alfo,  when  the 
adtion  of  the  heart  is  too  languid,  it  may 
be  of  advantage  to  employ  thofe  means 
which  produce  cheerfulnefs  of  thought.  “ 
Even  in  the  gout,  efpecially  in  the  atonic 
fpecies  of  that  difeafe,  where  the  fyftem  is 
too  languid  to  excite  an  inflammation  oil 

O 

any  of  the  extremities ; circumffances  which 
exhilarate  the  Mind,  have  been  found  fervice- 
abie.  In  fits  of  regular  gout,  indeed,  cheer- 
fulnefs of  thought  is  of  no  fmall  ufe,  in 
enabling  nature  either  to  throw  it  off,  or 
fupport  it,  with  lefs  injury  to  the  conftitu- 
tion.  In  arthridite,  fays  Pechlez,  femper 
lastior  animus  et  patientia  inftrudtus  pluri- 
mum  prodefle  et  in  partem  fanationis  venire 
folet,  et  reperti  funt,  qui  ubi  alia  non 
profuerant,  remiffo  animo  aut  laetiti'a  per- 
fufo  valetudinem  recipere.  In  difeafes  of 
the  fpafmodic  kind,  or  fuch  as  occur  perio- 

* Spes,  Lastitia,  perfpirationem  promovent,  pul- 
fum  adcelerant,  fanguinis  itinera  liberant,  adpetitum 
intendunt,  morbos  fanabiles  reddunt. 

Haller,  de  fens,  intern. 

dically, 
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dically,  this  emotion  alfo  has  been  found 
ufeful. 

Under  the  reftridtions,  therefore,  above- 
mentioned,  Joy  may  be  employed  as  a re- 
medy on  all  occafions,  except  when  a dif- 
eale  be  attended  by  very  violent  inflamma- 
tion, an  affedtion  of  the  brain,  or  particu- 
lar haemorrhagies,  as  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
&c.  &c.  in  which  latter  cafes  a very  trivial 
imprefiion  on  the  Mind  hath  been  fometimes 
productive  of  alarming  confequences. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Anger. 

QF  all  the  exciting  palfions,  this  appears 
to  affedl  the  body  moll:  confiderably. 
The  feveral  circumflances  which  attend  an 
excitement  of  the  brain  by  the  operation  of 
excejfive  Joy,  are  greatly  increafed  during 
the  paroxyfm  of  Anger.  Thofe  chants 
in  the  fyftem,  therefore,  which  we  have 
already  obferved,  as  likely  to  take  place 
under  the  operation  of  the  former,  will  with 
more  certainty  fupervene  the  a&ion  of  the 
latter.  The  countenance  is  not  only  more 
turgid,  but  the  fuffufon  much  deeper,  ap- 
proaching to  purple,  the  eyes  at  the  fame 
time  appear  ready  to  Hart  from  their  orbits, 
and  the  refpiration  extremely  hurried.  The 
circulation  is  fo  much  increafed  by  it,  that 
from  feveral  organs  of  the  body,  very  pro- 
fufe  hasmorrhagies  have  been  occafioned, 
fuch  as  bleedings  from  the  nofe,  ears,  lungs* 
anus,  and  uterus.  Thefe  effefts  of  An^er 

are, 
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are,  indeed,  generally  induced  on  perfons 
who  are  conftitutionally  difpofed  to  fuch 
disorders,  but  more  efpecially  on  thofe  who 
have  been  once  afflicted  with  them.  By 
the  violent  operation  of  this  paffion,  how- 
ever, more  important  effects  may  be  produ- 
ced, fuch  as  palfy,  apoplexy,  and  hidden 
death.  Thefe  may  happen  in  perfons  of 
every  age,  but  more  particularly  in  thofe 
who  are  of  a full  and  fanguine  habit,  or  who 
are  advanced  in  life. 

The  paffion  of  Anger  has  fo  great  an  in- 
fluence over  the  organs  of  refpiration,  that 
it  feldom  fails  to  induce  an  afthmatic  pa- 
roxyfm  on  thofe  who  are  predifpofed  to, 
or  have  already  fuffered  from,  affections  in 
breathing.  Its  power  alfo  over  the  biliary 
fecretion  is  fo  confiderable,  that  its  operation 
is  often  fucceeded  by  very  profufe  evacu- 
ations of  bile.  This  latter  effeCt  is  indeed 
fo  common,  in  fome  conftitutions,  that  a 
fuperabundance,  or  an  ill  condition  of  the 
bile,  hath  been  confidered  as  the  caufe  or 
promoter  of  the  paffion  we  now  treat  of. 
Hence  the  terms  pajjionate  and  choleric  arc 
fynonymous*  as  implying  irafcibility. 


Put 
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Put  him  to  cholcr  ftraight  t he  hath  beeri  u'fed 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction  : being  once  chaf’d,  he  cannot 

Be  rein’d  again  to  temperance ; 

Shakespear. 

Anger  is  not  only  capable  of  increaflng 
the  fecretions  of  particular  organs,  but  of 
producing  alfo  fome  change  in  the  fluids  fe-* 
creted.  In  the  milk,  for  example,  fuch  a 
change  may  be  occafioned,  as  to  render  it 
pernicious  to  infants,  or  at  leaft  fufflciently 
to  deflroy  its  nutritive  quality.  On  this 
account,  therfcfpfe?  "it  fnay  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  that  perfon's  who  employ  nurfeS 
for  their  children,  .ought  not  merely  to 
make  choice  of  thofe  who  poflefs  an  healthy 
and  vigorous  ftate  of  body,  but  fuch  whofe 
minds  at  the  fame  time  are  leaft  liable  to  be 
difturbed  by  the  influence  of  paflion.  For 
although  we  do  not  fuppofe,  as  fome  have, 
that  an  infant  can  imbibe  the  virtues  or  dif- 
Qojition  of  the  perfon  who  fuckles  it,  yet  we 
doubt  not  the  nutritious  property  of  the 
milk  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  operation  of 
Anger,  or  any  violent  or  exceflive  emotion. 
Hence  the  child  will  be  deprived  of  proper 
nutriment,  and  become  in  confequence 

I weak 
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weak  and  fickly.  Whilft,  then,  this  re- 
flexion conveys  a proper  leflon  to  mothers, 
whofe  delicate  conftitutions  oblige  them  to 
commit  the  office  of  fuckling  to  hirelings, 
it  affords  an  ufeful  hint  to  all  who  give  fuck , 
of  the  neceffity  and  duty  they  are  under  to 
preferve  a well  regulated  temper , as  well  as 
conduct. 

* 

From  what  has  been  laid  of  the  effeXs 
produced  on  the  languiferous  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral, and  on  peculiar  organs  of  the  body 
by  the  force  of  Anger,  it  appears  highly 
proper  that  females  particularly,  and  more 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  breeding,  refift 
every  circumflance  which  tends  to  excite 
it ; lince  not  only  uterine  haemorrhages, 
but  fatal  mifearriages,  may  fucceed  its  ope- 
ration. 

Having  already  mentioned,  that  profufe 

evacuations  of  bile  are  fometimes  occafioned 

» 

by  this  paffion,  it  may  be  unneceflary  to 
pbferve,  that  perfons  who  have  been  afflic- 
ted with  cholera  morbus,  fhould  carefully 
avoid  every  incentive  to  Anger.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  to  recommend  this 

caution 
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caution  to  thofe  who  have  been  affli&ed 
with  jaundice,  efpeciallyif  it  have  arifen  front 
eall-ftones.  Thefe  concretions,  it  is  well 
known,  may  remain  in  the  gall  bladder 
many  years,  or  during  the  whole  life  of  a 
perfon,  without  occalioning  jaundice ; Ihould 
any  caufe,  however,  change  their  pofition  fo 
as  to  obftrudt  the  common  channel  of  the 
bile  into  the  inteftines,  this  difeafe  will  be 
produced.  The  caufes  which  are  moft  likely 
to  occafion  fuch  an  effeft,  are  thofe  which 
promote  exertions  of  body  ; hence  Anger, 
as  it  confiderably  agitates  the  whole  frame, 
hath  fometimes  induced  jaundice. 

Notwithftanding  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  this  paflion  in  general,  its  operation  ha- 
ving been  thought  ufeful  in  a few  inftances, 
it  hath  been  recommended  as  a remedy  : in 
cafes  where  the  power  of  voluntary  motion 
has  been  for  fome  time  fufpended,  or  greatly 
diminilhed,  it  hath  occalioned  at  leaft  a tem- 
porary renovation.  We  have  it  recorded, 
for  example,  of  one  affli&ed  with  pally 
three  years,  who  became  fo  incenfed  on 
hearing  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  he  im- 
mediately leaped  from  his  bed,  and  joined 
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his  fellow  citizens.  I myfelf  knew  a para- 
lytic of  a very  irafcible  temper,  who,  not- 
with {landing  he  was  obliged  to  fupport  him- 
felf  by  a crutch,  and  his  fpeech  was  much 
impaired  by  the  difeafe,  would,  when  roufed 
by  Anger,  fpring  from  his  chair  without 
affiflance,  and  exert  his  limbs  and  voice  for 
the  time,  as  well  to  appearance  as  a perfon 
in  health.  I might  here,  perhaps,  with 
equal  propriety,  mention  another  inftance 
of  the  force  of  Anger  which  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  in  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who 
is  now  living— A gentleman,  who  has  a 
very  great  hefitation  in  his  fpeech,  when- 
ever any  circumflance  excites  his  Anger  or 
refentment,  he  articulates  rapidly  and  per- 
fectly. 

By  the  operation  of  this  paffton,  fits  of 
the  gout  are  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  re- 
moved  ; they  have,  however,  I apprehend, 
been  oftener  brought  on,  and  rendered  more 

fevere  by  it. 

/ 

Intermittent  fevers  alfo,  or  agues  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  of  a very  obflinate  na- 
ture, are  faid  to  have  been  removed  by  the 

power 
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power  of  Anger.  If,  indeed,  juft  before  the 
acceflion  of  the  febrile  paroxyfm,  we  could 
excite  an  high  degree  of  this  pafiion,  it 
might  perhaps  fhorten  the  duration  of  the 
cold  ftage,  and  by  inducing  the  hot  and 
fweating  ftages,  occafion  a folution  of  the 
difeafe. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  confidered  An- 
ger as  a remedy  on  the  fame  principle  they 
fuppofed  a fever  to  be  falutary  ; viz.  by 
caufing  a concodion  or  refolution  of  vifcid 
humours,  or  by  difperfing  on  the  furface  of 
the  body  thofe  noxious  matters  which  it  had 
imbibed  : hence  it  hath  been  imagined,  that 
the  employment  of  Anger  would  be  ufeful, 
by  enabling  nature  to  expel  the  matter  of 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  eryfipelas,  and  other 
eruptive  difeafes,  from  the  internal  and  vital 
organs  of  the  body.  Experience,  however, 
has  taught  us,  that  in  thofe  diforders,  as 
they  occur  in  this  country,  fuch  treatment 
would  be  highly  injurious — placidity  and 
calmnefs  of  Mind  being  almoft  the  firft  re- 
quihte  to  their  happy  termination. 
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Since  all  the  examples  hitherto  recorded 
of  the  efficacy  of  Anger  as  a remedy,  do 
not  counterbalance  the  injurious  tendency  of 
it,  we  are,  I think,  by  no  means  authorized 
to  employ  it:  befides,  it  is  extremely  un- 
certain, that  the  falutary  effe&s  enumerated 
would  be  produced  by  its  operation  ; and  if 
they  were, — their  permanence  would  in 
seneral  be  but  fhort.  In  moft  cafes,  the 
difeafes  fo  fuddenly  removed,  return  after 
the  paffion  hath  fubfided,  attended  often- 
times by  a greater  debility  than  before. 
This  was  always  the  confequence  of  Anger 
in  the  paralytic  I have  mentioned. 

r i ' ' r , T . • • « 
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Hippocrates,  who  has  been  quoted  by  mo- 
dern writers  as  an  authority  for  employing 
this  paffion  in  the  removal  of  difeafes,  gives 
ns,  I think,  a fufficient  caution,  when  he 
fays,  that  it  is  a remedy  for  perfons  of  cold 
conjlitutions.  In  thofe,  indeed,  I apprehend 
its  operation  would  be  perfe&ly  fafe ; but  as 
their  nervous  fyftem  is  not  difpofed  to  be 
much  affe&ed  by  paffions  of  any  kind,  I 
fear  we  ffiould  lofe  this  remedy,  from  our 
inablility  to  excite  it  in  a lufficient  degree. 
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I muft  therefore  conclude,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Anger  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  will 

be  either  hazardous,  or  ufelefs. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Fear. 


'T'HIS  paffion  of  the  Mind  is  for  the  moft 
part  injurious  to  the  animal  oeconomy, 
and  the  force  of  its  impreffions  differ,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  excited. 

When  the  caufes  of  Fear  gradually  arife, 
the  Mind  having  time  to  reflect,  their  ope- 
ration is  weakened,  and  timidity  only  is 
produced  : but  when  thofe  caufes  are  fud - 
denly  prefented,  and  efpecially,  if  they  have 
a reference  to  immediate  perfonal  fafety,  the 
Mind  is  ufually  attuated  by  terror.  I (hall, 
therefore,  treat  of  the  prefent  fubjedt  under 
two  heads — Timidity  and  Terror,  confining 
my  obfervations  chiefly  to  the  latter,  as  this 
degree  of  Fear  hath  occafionally  been  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  particular  difeafes. 
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i ft.  Timidity.  Although  the  human 
Mind,  as  hath  already  been  obferved,  be  dif- 
pofed to cherilh  hope,  yet  Fearfulnefs  alfo  is 
a propenfity  of  nature,  which  fometimes  in- 
terpofes,  fo  as  either  to  take  from  our  prefent 
enjoyments,  or  prevent  our  future,  by  re- 
preffing  thofe  exertions  which  are  neceflary 
to  attainment.  In  fome  perfons  this  pro- 
penfity  is  unhappily  fo  prevalent,  that  oc- 
currences apparently  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance are  fufficient  to  derange  the  healthy 
operations  of  the  body  ; hence  they  be- 
come difordered  by  caufes  which  make  no 
impreffion  on  others,  and  are  more  confide- 
rably  affe&ed  by  thofe,  to  which  all  are  li- 
able. In  confequence,  therefore,  of  this  dif- 
pofition  of  Mind,  not  only  morbid  caufes 
with  more  certainty  take  efFeft,  but  difeafes 
themfelves  are  rendered  dangerous.  The 
truth  of  this  latter  pofition,  experience  has 
more  than  once  confirmed  in  patients  who, 
on  the  attack  of  fever,  entertained  the  moft 
fearful  apprehenfions  of  danger.  In  fuch, 
when  that  Timidity  could  neither  be  remo- 
ved, nor  diminifhed,  the  difeafe  hath  termi- 
nated fatally,  although  in  the  firft  ftages  of 
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it  no  fymptoms  appeared,  which  could 
alarm. 

I confider  it,  therefore,  a very  unfavou- 
rable circumftance,  when  a patient  labour- 
ing under  fever,  or  any  other  acute  difeafe, 
entertains  a ftrong  apprehenfion  of  death  : 
on  thefe  occafions,  not  only  the  ufual  re- 
medies muft  be  employed,  but  the  ftrongeft 
aflu ranees  of  fafety. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  extradf  from 
the  wTorks  of  medical  writers,  thofe  tefti- 
monies  which  might  confirm  what  I have 
advanced,  fince  every  pradfitioner  of  expe- 
rience and  obfervation  muff,  I apprehend, 
be  convinced  of  its  truth.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  mentioning  a cafe,  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  my  fludies,  very  for- 
cibly ftruck  me,  as  an  inftance  of  mental 
influence  on  the  body.  A man  about  forty 
years  of  age,  of  an  athletic  make,  and  en- 
joying good  general  health,  was  taken  into 
Guy’s  Hofpital  for  a fwelling  in  the  middle 
of  his  left  leg,  near  the  tibia,  which  had 
come  gradually  on,  and  at  length  prevented 

his  following  bufinefs.  He  could  not  ac- 
count 
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count  for  his  complaint,  but  iuppofed  that 
it  muft  have  arifen  from  fome  exertion  in 
his  occupation,  which,  I think,  was  that  ot 
a porter  or  coal-heaver.  On  examination, 
the  fwelling  was  judged  to  proceed  from  an 
aneurifm,  and  after  fome  little  time  the  ope- 
ration for  that  difeafe  was  performed:  the 
bone,  however,  being  found  carious,  and  li- 
gatures on  the  veffels  ufelefs,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  amputate  immediately  above  the 
knee,  to  which  the  man  readily  confented — 
obferving  at  the  fame;  time,  that  he  feared 
he  fhould  die,  whether  the  limb  were  re- 
moved, or  not.  During  the  operation  there 
was  no  uncommon  effuiion  of  blood  ; he 
was  put  to  bed,  flept  well ; his  pulfe  on  the 
next  day  was  good,  the  heat  of  his  body 
not  much  increafed,  and  every  favourable 
fymptom  appeared.  He  was  of  courfe  told, 
that  he  would  do  well  ; to  this  he  lhook 
his  head ; expreifed  much  thank fulnefs  for 
the  care  that  had  been  taken  of  him,  and 
concluded  by  faying,  that  he  was  certain  he 
fhould  die.  Every  favourable  circumftance 
of  body  appeared  to  continue  for  feveral 
days ; he  readily  took  the  medicines  pre- 
ferred, and  plentifully  of  nourifhment ; the 
difeharge  from  the  thigh  was  moderate  ; 
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but  the  fame  apprehenfion  of  death  conti- 
nued, and  he  gradually  funk  away. 

The  paffion  of  Fear,  taken  in  the  gene- 
ral fenfe,  as  comprehending  both  timidity 
and  terror,  feems  to  injure  health  by  pri- 
marily weakening  the  energy  of  the  brain  ; 
hence  a debility  of  the  body  is  induced, 
which  gives  a predifpolition  to  many  dif- 
eafes,  and  to  none  more  readily  than  to 
thofe  of  an  epidemic  * and  contagious  na- 
ture. It  hath  accordingly  been  remarked 
by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  who  were 
witnefles  to  the  ravages  of  plague,  that 
perfons  awed  by  fear  or  dread  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  were  the  firfl:  who  received  the  con- 
tagion, and  fell  vidlims  to  it.  This  effeft 
\yas  indeed  fo  obvious,  that  the  occurrence 
of  Fear  hath  been  confidered  as  one  of  the 
mod  unpropitious  omens  in  perfons  expofed 
. to,  or  affedled  by  the  contagion.  Such  a 
tendency  of  Fear,  therefore,  could  not 
efcape  the  notice  of  a philofopher  and  a 
poet,  who  in  deferibing  the  plague  at 
Athens,  fpeaks  of  it  very  pathetically,  in 
the  following  lines  : 

* In  morbis  epideroicis  cos  cum  primis  offici  vidc- 

mus  quos  metus  male  habebat.  Pcchlin.  obfervat. 

Illud 
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Mud  in  his  rebus  miferandum,  et  magnopere  unum 
JErumnabile  erat,  quod  ubi  fe  quifque  videbat 
Implicitum  morbo,  morti  damnatus  ut  effet, 
Deficiens  animo,  msefto  cum  corde  jacebat 
Funera  refpe£tans,  animam  et  mittebat  ibidem. 

Lucretius. 

When  epidemic  or  contagious  diforders  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  it  is  generally  found, 
that  thofe  whofe  minds  are  deprefled  by  the 
Fear  of  them,  feldom  efcape  their  attack. 
The  difeafe  of  the  fmall  pox  may  be  cited 
as  an  inftance  ; perfons  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  who  have  efcaped  it,  are  apt  to 
entertain  the  moft  depreflive  apprehenfions 
of  infection.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that 
fuch  accidentally  entering  an  houfe  where 
one  lay  ill  of  fmall  pox,  have  immediately 
lickened,  on  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
ftance  ; although  they  had  oftentimes,  with- 
out knowing  it,  been  expofed  to  the  fame 
contagion.  When  this  occurs,  the  difeafe 
is  generally  of  the  confluent  kind,  and 
ufually  terminates  fatally. 

2dly.  Terror.  As  this  term  implies  only  an 
extreme  or  fuperlative  degree  of  Fear,  we 
naturally  infer,  that  as  Timidity  weakens, 
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or  diminifhes  the  adlion  of  the  brain  ; Ter- 
ror mu  ft  neceflarily  produce  a fimilar, 
though  greater  effect.  This,  however,  it 
would  feem,  is  not  always  the  cafe  ; for  not- 
, withftanding  the  more  ufual  and  final  ef- 
fects of  Terror  are  debility  and  languor,  yet 
it  fometimes- happens  that  the  oppofite  take 
place,  when  the  Mind  appears  to  be  under 
its  influence.  I am  lead,  therefore,  to  con- 
fider  the  more  common  operations  of  Ter- 
ror, before  I fpeak  of  thofe  which  are  but 
rare,  and  which,  perhaps,  happen  only  in 
peculiar  conftitutions. 

On  the  fir  A:  impulfe  of  Terror,  the  heart 
feems  to  undergo  a momentary  fufpenfion 
of  its  adtion,  to  which  fucceeds  palpitation, 
and  an  irregular  and  hurried  refpiration. 
Thefe  effedts  are  accompanied  by  a trem- 
bling and  coldnefs  of  the  body,  palenefs  of 
the  face,  hefitation,  or  a total  lofs  of  the 
power  of  fpeech,  and  oftentimes  by  an  effu- 
fion  of  fweat. 

— Ubi  vehementi  magis  eft  pcrcufla  metu  mens, 

Confentire  animam  totain  per  membra  videmus  ; 

Sudores  itaque,  et  pallorcm  exiftcrc  toto 
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Corpore,  et  infringi  linguam,  vocenlque  aboriri, 
Caiigarc  oculos,  fonere  aures,  fuccidere  artus. 

Lucretius* 

I * 

* ’ 

I 

I was  once  prefent  during  a very  powerful  ope- 
ration of  Terror.  A gentleman,  having  dif- 
miffed  a fervant  of  an  implacable  difpofition, 
was  alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
an  attempt  on  his  houfe.  His  wife,  who 
had  been  always  apprehenfive  of  the  vil- 
lainous principles  of  this  fervant,  was  fo  ter- 
rified, that  fhe  flarted  from  bed,  and,  with- 
out fpeaking,  laid  hold  of  the  curtain  for 
fupport,  being  feized  with  a fhivering  the 
moft  violent  I had  ever  feen.  Her  appear- 
ance was  lifelefs,  her  face  and  extremities 
cold  and  pale,  and  fcarcely  any  pulfe  could 
be  felt.  Thefe  circumftances  continued 
for  fome  time,  after  file  had  been  placed  in 
bed,  and  the  fame  effedts  enfued  as  ufually 
occur  in  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent 
fever.  A very  confiderable  degree  of  heat 
fucceeded  the  cold  fit,  and  lafted  for  fome 
hours,  attended  by  reftlefsnefs,  until  a fweat 
arofe ; foon  after  which  fhe  flept,  and  awoke 
in  a {fate  of  calmnefs ; but  under  a debility, 

Qf 
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of  which  {he  did  not  recover  for  many 
days. 

The  natural  functions  are  fometimes  fo 
influenced  by  the  power  of  Terror,  that 
vomitings,  diarrhoea,  and  a profufe  difcharge 
of  urine,  have  been  occafioned  by  it.  Thefe 
efFedts  happen,  not  unfrequently,  in  armies 
and  navies  to  recruits,  or  men  inexperienced 
in  the  fervice,  when  the  profpedt  of  imme- 
diate adtion  prefents. 

Similar  operations  are  produced  by  Ter- 
ror, even  on  the  brute  creation,  and  are  no- 
ticed particularly  in  dogs,  when  they  fee  the 
impending  whip. 

Acircumflancehas  lately  occurred,  which, 
perhaps,  not  only  {hews  the  ftrong  influ- 
ence of  Fear  on  the  urinary  organs,  but  alfo 
on  the  abforbent  lyftem.  A perfon  about 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  ill 
nearly  two  years,  requefted  my  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  her  diforder.  I found  it  to 
be  an  afeites,  or  dropfy  of  the  belly,  and  as 
the  general  ftate  of  the  body  appeared 
healthy,  I gave  my  opinion,  and  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  my  folicitations  for  her  confent  to  the 
operation  of  tapping ; after  which  (lac  might 
expedt  advantage  from  medicines.  This 
patient,  who  entertained  very  dreadful  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  operation,  confented 
to  my  propofal,  with  a refolution  not  often 
met  with.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Atwood* 
an  eminent  furgeon  at  Bath,  went  with  me 
to  know  if  fhe  continued  in  the  fame  refo- 
tion,  and  to  appoint  a day  for  the  fame. 
She  was  very  glad  to  fee  us,  being  in  high 
fpiaits,  as  flie  had  made,  foon  after  I left 
her  the  day  before,  and  during  the  night, 
no  inconliderable  quantity  of  pale  urine ; 
from  which  circumftance  fhe  fuppofed  that 
her  diforder  would  be  removed  without 
our  affiftance.  The  diftance  of  two  or  three 
days,  however,  was  appointed  for  the  opera- 
tion, as  I confidered  the  difcharge  of  urine 
produced,  merely  by  the  influence  of  Fear. 
Upon  any  other  fuppofition,  I think,  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  fmce  in  the  courfe 
of  twenty-four  hours  not  more  than  a large 
tea-cupful  of  water  had  feldom  been  evacu- 
ated for  many  weeks,  and  no  medicine 
whatever  had  been  taken  feveral  days  pre- 
vious to  my  vifit.  The  refult  of  this  cafe  can 

U be 
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be  of  no  confequence  to  the  fubjefl  we  are 
upon,  and  I have  introduced  the  circum- 
ftance  only  to  fhew  the  power  of  Fear. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  fay, 
that  two  gallons  and  five  pints  of  water 
were  drawn  off  by  tapping,  and  that  the 
patient,  at  this  time,  viz.  three  months 
from  the  operation,  enjoys  better  health 
than  for  fome  years  before.  This,  indeed,  I 
think  neceflary  to  mention,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  thofe  who  may  labour  under  the 
fame  malady. 

Having  thus  much  advanced  on  the  ge- 
neral propofition,  that  debility  is  induced 
by  Terror,  I proceed  to  confider  the  oppo- 
fite  effects  which  are  faid  to  be  occafioned 
by  it. 

It  hath  fometimes  happened  that  perfons 
whofe  lives  or  property  were  in  imminent 
danger,  have  fhewrt  mod:  furprifing  exer- 
tions, as  in  alarms  of  fire,  by  burding 
doors,  or  carrying  heavy  pieces  of  furniture, 
which  their  common  firength  could  never 
accomplifh.  Such  inftances  have,  there- 
o fore, 
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fore,  been  adduced,  as  examples  of  the  In- 
vigorating power  of  Terror. 

Thofe  exertions,  however,  I cannot  fup- 
pofe  to  a rife  from  the  immediate  effefl  of 
Terror  ; I fhall  confequently  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, why  debility  in  fome,  and  ftrength  in 
others,  are  apparently  occafioned  by  it. 

• 

There  is  certainly  a diverfity  in  the  men- 
tal, as  well  as  in  the  corporeal  conftitution  ; 
for  the  impreflion  of  an  idea  made  with 
equal,  or  even  lefs  force  on  the  Mind  of  one 
perfon,  than  on  that  of  another,  may  be 
retained  longer  by  the  former,  than  by  the 
latter,  and  thereby  retard,  or  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  a new  one.  Hence  the  idea 
of  danger,  which  excites  Terror,  fo  forci- 
bly feizes  the  minds  of  many,  as  to  pre-r 
vent  the  intrufon  of  an  idea  of  lafety  ; fo 
that  the  defire  of  efcaping  is  either  totally 
fuppreffed,  or  confiderably  weakened  : fuch 
perfons,  therefore,  neceffarily  fink  under 
the  operation  of  Fear, 

On  the  contrary,  an  idea  of  danger, 
though  fufficient  to  produce  the  utmoft 

3 alarm, 
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alarm,  may,  in  fome  minds,  fubfift  0nly 
for  a moment,  giving  way  to  the  hope  of 
fafety,  whereby  the  JirongeJi  defire  to  eficape 
will  be  excited,  and  confequently  thofe  cor- 
poreal exertions  occafioned,  which  feem  to 
arife  from  the  immediate  influence  of  Ter- 
roi.  I am  lead,  therefore,  to  imagine  that 
the  increafe  of  ftrength  obferved  lome- 
times  to  fupervene  its  operation,  is  produced 
in  rnoft  cales  by  a firong  defire  to  efcape  the 
evil  which  impends.  It  is  in  this  way,  I ap- 
prehend, difeafes  of  debility  are  removed 
apparently  by  Terror  : for  the  paffion  of  de- 
fire, whatever  may  be  its  objedt,  is  mod 
certainly  a very  powerful  ftimulant  and 
tonic. 

The  real  operation  of  Fear,  therefore, 
taken  in  the  general  fenfe  already  mentioned, 
I confider  as  fedative  and  deprefling ; from 
which  alone  we  may  account  for  the  intru- 
flon  of  thofe  diforders  that  are  known  to 
fucceed  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  many  examples  of 
the  injurious  tendency  of  Fear,  it  has  more 
than  any  other  affedtion  been  recommended 
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as  a remedy  in  particular  difeafes.  Before 
the  ufe  of  bark  it  was  employed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  by  means 
of  thofe  devices  which  are  moft  likely 
to  excite  it ; as  by  hanging  toads  round 
the  neck,  or  expofing  the  patient  to 
other  objedts  of  dread,  which,  though 

perhaps  harmlefs  in  themlelves,  were 
deemed  highly  pernicious.  The  cure  of 
epilep fy  alfo  has  been  attempted  by  the  ex- 
citement of  Fear,  and  hath  been  particularly 
noticed  as  a remedy  in  preventing  the  return 
of  epileptic  paroxyfms ; a memorable  ex- 
ample of  its  effedt  having  occurred  in  the 
Orphan-houfe  at  Harlem,  under  the  eye  of 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  As  the  circum- 
ftance  alluded  to,  is,  perhaps,  unknown 
to  fome  who  may  perufe  this  Effay,  the 
medical  reader  will  overlook  the  infertion 
of  it. 

A child  in  the  Orphan-houfe  at  Harlem 
was,  from  fome  unknown  caufe,  feized 
with  epilepfy,  and  on  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  its  paroxyfm,  other  children  fympa- 
thifed,  fo  that  at  length  almoft  the  whole 
ward  were  rendered  epileptic.  The  at- 
tendant phyficians  being  difappointed  in  all 

their 
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their  attempts  to  flop  the  difeafe,  it  be- 
came fo  alarming,  that  Boerhaave  was  fent 
. for.  Finding  that  the  ufnal  remedies  had 
been  employed,  he  propofed  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  operation  of  Fear:  for  this 
purpofe  the  children  were  ordered  to  be  af- 
fembled  in  a room,  where  burning  caul- 
drons,  with  a number  of  cauterizing  irons, 
had  been  placed.  With  much  folemnity, 
of  courfe,  he  then  addrefled  them  ; and 
concluded  by  faying,  that  the  only  remedy 
for  their  complaint  was  a red  hot  iron.  He 
accordingly  propofed  to  his  brethren  who 
were  prefent  on  the  occafion,  that  the  firft 
patient  feized  with  a fit,  fhould  inftantly 
be  burnt  to  the  bone  with  one  of  the  irons 
preparing  in  the  fire.  This  proceeding  had 
fuch  an  effect,  that  the  dileafe  was  imme- 
diately checked,  and  its  progrefs  prevented. 
\ 

Not  many  years  fince,  an  epileptic  boy 
in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  cured, 
I have  been  informed,  bv  the  fight  of  one 

7 J O 

of  the  foldiers  upon  guard,  prefented  as  an 
objeft  of  Fear.  Other  convulfive  diforders 
have  fometimes  been  removed  by  this  paf- 
lion,  as  the  hiccup  and  hooping-cough. 

For 
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For  the  cure  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Willis,  who 
wrote  De  Anima  Brutorum,  ufed  to  put 
young  children  into  a mill-hopper,  which, 
in  his  day,  was  a common,  and  fometimes 
a fuccefsful  remedy.  * 

By  the  operation  alfo  of  Fear,  paroxyfms 
of  gout  are  faid  to  have  been  removed* 
which,  we  can  readily  fuppofe,  if  the  dif- 
eafe  be  admitted  as  an  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous lyftem.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  Dr. 
Cullen  hath  maintained,  fince  almoft  all  the 
occafional  or  exciting  caufes  of  the  gout  ad 
diredly  upon  that  fyftem. 

Thefe  and  fimilar  inftances  related  of  the 
removal  or  prevention  of  diforders  by  the 
operation  of  that  Fear  which  conftitutes 
*1  error,  lead  iome  to  attribute  its  effeds  to 
a tonic  power  : but  as  Terror  is  only  a very 
high  degree  of  Fear,  I cannot  aflbnt  to 

* Cum  medicamenta  minus  efficiunt,  apud  vul- 
gus  in  praxi  familiari  eft,  ut  pro  torriculamento,  dum 
jnolendinum  ingens  cum  ftridore,  et  rotarum  afpedu 
horribili  circum  agitur,  affedus  grani  five  frumenti 
receptaculo  imponatur,  indeque  morbi  hujus  fubito 
furatio  nonnunquam  contingit. 

WilJis. 
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fuch  an  opinion  ; fmce  it  is  repugnant  to 
philofophy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  increafed 
force  of  an  agent  can  occafion  any  other 
than  an  increafe  of  its  effect  Upon  other 
pnnciples,  therefore,  I fhall  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  fuccefs  which  hath  fome- 
times  been  derived  from  the  influence  of 
Fear. 


It  is  well  known,  that  intermittent  fevers 
will  recur  periodically  for  many  months  af- 
ter the  exciting  caufe  hath  been  removed, 
and  without  the  interpofition  of  any  other 
With  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  epi- 
lepfy  alfo,  and  other  convulfive  difbr- 
ders,  and  affedtions  of  the  nervous  fvf- 
tem,  frequently  return  without  any  appa- 
rent caufe.  Hence  one  would  infer,  that 
the  renewal  of  their  feveral  paroxyfms  is  of- 
. ten  induced  by  the  force  of  habit , inde- 
pendently of  other  caufes.  Whatever, 
therefore,  juft  before  the  recurrence  of 
thefe  difeafes,  afteft  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree the  brain  or  nervous  lyftem,  whether 
it  be  of  a debilitating  or  ftrengthening  na- 
ture, may  equally  interrupt  this  habit,  and 
thereby  prevent  their  attack.  But,  it  is  far- 
ther 
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ther  probable,  that  the  return  of  fuch  difor- 
ders  is  prevented  by  that  attention  of  the 
Mind , which  Terror  inforces.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  flrong  emotion  or 
paffion,  the  Mind  is  wholly  engaged  by  the 
object  which  excites  it.  Could  Boerhaave, 
therefore,  in  the  inftance  recited,  have  fb 
fully  engaged  the  attention  of  his  young 
patients,  by  other  means  than  thofe  he  em- 
ployed, I can  readily  fuppofe  that  the  fame 
good  effedt  would  have  enfued  : for  as  at- 
tention of  the  mind  diminifhes  fenfibility  of 
body,  it  is  probable  that  the  exciting  caufes 
of  epilepfy,  and  of  other  diforders  alfo, 
may  in  confequence  fail  in  their  operation. 
However  this  may  be,  there  are,  I appre- 
hend, few  difeafes  in  which  extreme  Fear, 
or  Terror,  can  be  employed  with  advantage 
or  fafety. 

In  cafes  of  infanity,  this  paffion  is  obvi- 
oufly  ufeful,  as  by  its  influence  the  mod 
furious  maniacs  are  often  quieted.  Hence 
phyficians  who  attend  fuch  patients,  de- 
rive their  confequence  and  afcendency,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  able  to  excite  dread. 
We  accordingly  obferve  the  rage  and  obfti- 
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nncy  ufually  prevalent  with  mad  people, 
generally  fubfide  on  the  appearance  of  their 
phyheian  or  keeper,  fo  that  from  thefe 
they  readily  take  medicines,  which  they 
would  not  from  the  hands  of  others.  In 
mania,  therefore,  Fear  may  always  be  em- 
ployed with  fafety,  and  often  with  at  lead: 
temporary  advantage. 

There  is,  perhaps,  another  cafe  in  which 
it  might  be  ufeful  ; in  fupprefiion  of  urine, 
when  occaiioned  by  fpafm  in  thofe  organs 
which  fecrete  or  tranfmit  it.  As,  how- 
ever, this  particular  caufe  of  the  complaint 
cannot  be  afeertained,  its  application  mult 
be  either  equivocal  or  hazardous.  The  ope- 
ration of  Fear  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  is,  in- 
deed, in  all  cafes,  fo  uncertain,  that  it 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  laid  afide  as  a remedy, 
unlefs  it  could  be  employed  with  an  ad- 
drefs  and  caution,  which  require  a very 
great  exertion  of  the  human  intelledh 

In  the  prefent  day,  medical  refources  are 
fufficiently  numerous  to  preclude  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  terrific  caufes  ; and  as  the 
general  tendency  of  Fear  is  injurious,  I 

fhould 


fhould  think  it  prudent  to  exclude  it  en- 
tirely from  the  clafs  of  remedies,  fince  we 
can  neither  direCt  nor  reftrain  its  operation. 

As,  however,  in  particular  difeafes,  and 
under  fome  peculiar  circumftances,  Fear 
hath  been  found  ufeful,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  practitioners,  to  whom  opportuni- 
ties have  afforded  but  little  experience,  may 
be  led  to  an  indifcriminate  or  hafty  trial  of 
it,  when  their  patience  hath  been  exhaufted, 
and  their  hopes  fruftrated,  by  the  unfuccef- 
ful  employment  of  medicines  : thofe, 

therefore,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  cau- 
tion, by  inferting  the  following  from  Pech- 
lin  ; “ Febres  plurimas  quas  remediis  vul- 
“ gatis  fruftra  follicitari  vidimus,  terror  non- 
ii  nunquam  fanavit.  Qua  occafione,  invi- 
ii  tati  nonnulii  methodum  per  terrorem  cu- 
landi  jaCtare  aufi  funt  non  pennde  fehci 
“ fucceflu,  quod  ad  temperamentorum  in- 
dividua  juftamque  fangumis  et  fluidorum 
“ proportionem  paucifftmis  penctrare  da- 
“ tum  eft.  Ruftica  fane  eft  et  femibarbara 
u methodus,  magno  etiam  periculo  con- 
“ junfta  terrorem,  quern  ipfi  moderari  et 
“ fmgulorum  temperiei  ex  cequo  accom- 
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ct  modare  noil  poflfumus,  in  claffe  juvan- 
“ tium  reponere  et  quod  fortuito  accidit, 
“ velut  ab  arte  profedtum  admirari.” 

i 

Before  I conclude  the  prefent  fubjedt,  I 
think  it  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  as  Fear  is 
a debilitating  paffion,  and  a difpofition  to  it 
may  be  either  conftitutionally  formed  or  ac- 
quired from  circumftances  which  occur  in 
early  life,  every  parent  fhould  guard  againfl 
impreffions  made  on  the  minds  of  children, 
by  the  narration  of  thofe  filly  and  terrific 
flories  which  haunt  a nurfery.  For  although 
in  maturer  years  the  abfurdity  of  them  will 
be  fufficiently  obvious,  yet  their  operation 
during  the  tender  periods  of  life  may,  per- 
haps, lo  far  affedt  the  nervous  fyftem,  as  to 
render  it  liable  in  future  to  be  ftrongly  im- 
prefled  by  trivial  caufes. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  Grief. 


'T'HIS  paflion  of  the  Mind,  from  what- 
x ever  caufe  it  may  arife,  is  extremely 
deprefjive  in  its  operation  on  the  body. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  fo  much  weak- 
ened by  it,  that  the  blood  is  not  fufficiently 
propelled  to  the  extreme  veflels  : hence  a 
fettled  palenefs  in  the  face  is  obferved  in 
thofe  who  have  been  long  diftrefled  by 
Grief. 

It  is  difficult  to  particularize  thofe  di bor- 
ders, or  deviations  from  health,  to  which 
this  emotion  difpofes  the  fyftem,  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  unneceffary  ; for  as  its 
tendency  is  deprejjlve  in  the  extreme , it  mu  ft 
be  inferred  that  any  of  them  may  arife, 
which  have  been  occalioned  by  the  mental 
caufes  of  debility  already  noticed.  Various 
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affe&ions  of  the  ftomach,  however,  are 

complaints  which  generally  firft  happen  ; as 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  a fenfe  of  weight 
and  fulnefs,  &e.  &c.  accompanied  fre- 
quently by  a bitter  or  ill  tafle  in  the  mouth, 

and  by  either  coftivenefs  or  diarrhoea  ; dif- 
turbed  deep  alfo,  and  a diminution  of  per- 
foration and  urine,  are  generally  attendant 
circumftances.  The  body  in  confequence 
becomes  emaciated  and  feeble,  and  the  mod: 
beautiful  countenance  of  youth  is  exchanged 
for  the  meagre  vifage  of  age  ; the  eyes  ap- 
pear retraced  within  their  orbits,  the  nofe 
fharpened,  and  the  features  fhrunk  away. 
As  the  force  of  circulation  is  conliderably 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  this  emotion, 
congeftions  and  obftrudlions  in  the  abdomi- 
dal  vifcera  are  particularly  liable  to  fucceed 
its  operation.  Hence  perlbns  afflicted  by 
Grief  are  often  carried  oft  by  dropfy,  or  by 
a gradual  decay. 

Among  the  variety  of  caufes  which  ocean 
lion  Grief,  there  is  one  which  makes  an 
imprelflon  on  fomc  minds  that  can  never  be 
erafed,  viz.  a [eparation  from  friends  and 
country . When  this  happens,  the  mod  ob- 
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ftinate  bodily  complaints  enfue,  fuch,  in- 
deed, as  cannot  be  removed  by  the  power  of 
medicines. 

This  caufe  of  Grief  hath  been  particularly 
noticed  in  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland, 
whole  attachment  to  the  n at  ale  folun  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  loldiers  removed  even 
from  the  Canton  in  which  they  were  bred 
to  an  adjoining  one  of  the  fame  climate, 
have  become  lo  dejedted,  that  they  either 
died,  or  loft  their  health  and  ftrength,  fo  as 
to  be  unfit  for  fervice.  In  thefe,  medicine 
was  of  no  avail,  and  they  recovered  merely 
by  returning  to  the  diftridt  from  whence 
•they  came. 

Similar  inftances  have  happened  in  other 
countries,  one  of  which  occurring  latelvin 
our  own,  I fhall  infert,  as  a fequel  to  the 
prelent  chapter  : 

Di.  Hamilton,  of  Ipfwich,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing relation— In  the  year  1781,  while 
I lay  in  barracks  at  Tinmouth,  a recruit, 
who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment,  was 
returned  in  the  fick  lift,  with  a melfige 
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from  his  captain,  requeuing  I would  take 
him  into  the  hofpital.  He  had  only  been  a 
few  months  a foldier,  was  young,  hand- 
fome,  and  well  made  for  the  fervice  ; but 
a melancholy  hung  over  his  countenance, 
and  wannefs ' preyed  on  his  cheeks.  He 
complained  of  univerfal  weakness,  but  no 
fixed  pain  ; a noife  in  his  ears,  and  giddi- 
nefs  of  his  head.  Pulfe  rather  flow  than 
frequent,  but  fmall  and  eafily  comprefiible. 
His  appetite  was  much  impaired.  His 
tongue  was  fufhciently  moift,  and  his  belly 
regular  ; yet  he  flept  ill,  and  darted  fud- 
denly  out  of  his  fleep  with  uneafy  dreams. 
He  had  little  or  no  third. 

As  there  were  little  obvious  fymptoms 
of  fever,  I did  not  well  know  what  to 
make  of  the  cafe.  I fufpeded  he  might  be 
under  an  incipient  typhus,  and  ordered 
what  I judged  neceflary  to  obviate  it.  Some 
weeks  pafled  with  little  alteration,  either  for 
better  or  worfe,  excepting  that  he  was  evi- 
dently become  more  meagre.  He  fcarcely 
took  any  nourifhment,  yet  had  hitherto  fat 
up  out  of  bed  fome  hours  every  day.  At 
length  he  became  indolent  ; feldom  lat  up 

at 
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. at  all , was  conftantly  dofing,  yet  his  fleep 
was  never  fo  found  but  he  could  anfwer 
when  fpoken  to  ; he  fighed  deeply  and  fre- 
quently, nor  could  his  attention  be  directed 
to  any  external  object:.  Something,  it  would 
feem,  hung  heavy  on  his  mind.  He  never 
had  any  cough  ; yet  fince  he  came  into  the 
houfe  had  wafted  away  confiderably.  Ex- 
ercife  was  recommended,  and  ufed  as  far 
as  he  could  be  routed  to  take  it,  which  was 
never  without  reluCtance.  He  was  put  on 
a courfe  of  ftrengthening  medicines  ; wine 
was  allowed  him  : all  proved  ineffectual. 
His  pulfe  had  changed  with  his  appearance, 
and  was  now  fmall  and  quick ; an  evident 
fever  of  the  heCtic  kind,  as  it  teemed,  with 
an  evening  exacerbation,  took  place.  He  had 
nowr  been  in  the  hofpital  near  three  months, 
was  quite  emaciated,  and  like  one  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  a confumption.  His  eyes 
were  grown  hollow,  cheeks  prominent,  nails 
incurvated  ; adnata  pellucid  j and  he  was 
fo  weak  in  his  limbs,  that  he  could  neither 
get  in  or  out  of  bed  without  help  ; of  late 
alfo,  he  had  night  fweats.  In  fnort,  I 
looked  on  him  as  loft. 
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On  making  my  morning  vifit,  and  in- 
quiring as  ufual  of  his  reft  at  the  nurfe, 
fhe  happened  to  mention  the  ftrong  notions 
he  had  got  in  his  head,  fhe  faid,  of  home, 
and  of  his  friends.  What  he  was  able  to 
fpeak  was  conftantly  on  this  topic.  This 
I had  never  heard  of  before.  The  reafon 
fhe  gave  for  not  mentioning  it,  was,  that  it 
appeared  to  her  to  be  the  common  ravings 
of  ficknefs  and  delirium.  He  had  talked 
in  the  fame  ftyle,  it  feems,  lefs  or  more, 
ever  fince  he  came  inro  the  hofpital. 

I went  immediately  up  to  him,  and  intro- 
duced the  fubject ; and  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  refumed  it,  (yet  with  a 
deep  figh,  when  he  mentioned  his  never 
more  being  able  to  fee  his  friends)  I found 
it  a theme  which  much  affedfed  him.  He 
aiked  me  with  earneftnefs  if  I would  let 
him  go  home.  I pointed  out  to  him  how 
unfit  he  was  from  his  weaknefs  to  under- 
take fuch  a journey  (he  was  a Welchman) 
till  once  he  was  better ; but  promifed  him 
afluredly,  without  farther  hefitation, » that 
as  foon  as  he  was  able  he  fhould  have  fix 
weeks  to  go  home.  He  revived  at  the  very 
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thoughts  of  it.  At  this  time,  however,  I 
made  a promife  which  I knew  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  perform,  without  the  con- 
lent  of  the  commanding  officer,  who  alone 
can  grant  furloughs  ; but  as  my  hopes  of  his 
recovery  were  very  {lender,  my  rafh  promife 
could  give  me  the  lefs  uneafinefs  ; and  my 
fcheme  was  to  animate  his  hopes,  and  en- 
deavour thus  to  take  advantage  of  the  change 
that  his  Mind  might  undergo  by  it,  to  co- 
operate with  me  in  removing,  if  pofiible, 
the  malady. 

It  feems  he  had  requeued  leave  to  vi- 
fit  his  native  place  foon  after  he  joined  ; 
but  being  only  a recruit,  and  but  a few 
months  from  thence,  he  was  refufed.  This 
had  hung  on  his  fpirits  ever  fince ; and  from 
thence  I now  dated  the  origin  of  his  illnefs. 
I intreated  him  to  take  food  to  flrcngthen 
him  for  his  journey  ; and  as  foon  as  he  was 
able  to  go  out  into  the  open  air  a little  every 
forenoon,  when  the  weather  would  permit, 
that  he  might  be  the  fooner  able  to  go 
home.  He  liflened  eagerly  to  every  word 
I faid.  In  fhort,  his  appetite  foon  mended, 
and  I faw  in  lefs  than  a week,  evident  fi°ris 
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of  recovery.  He  was  now-  lively,  though 
fo  weak  that  he  could  not  get  in  or  out  of 
bed  without  affiflance  ; he  drove  to  fit  up ; 
two  men  took  him  between  them  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  placed  him  on  a feat 
they  had  eredted  for  him  on  the  beach, 
where  he  had  a view  of  the  (hipping, 
for  it  Was  oil  the  fea-coaft.  In  a little  time 
he  was  able  to  walk.  Every  vilit  I paid  him 
he  refumed  the  fubjedt  of  the  furlough  ; 
which  I peffiftcd  in  promifing,  feeing  the 
good  erfedts  it  had  already  produced  ; and  in 
lefs  than  two  months  from  the  time  he  had 
received  this  promife,  he  was  able  to  leave 
the  hofpital  and  go  to  his  barrack  room, 

I fet  my  felf  about  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in 
me  lay,  to  accomplifli  my  promife  ; for  he 
paid  me  almoft  daily  vifits,  alluring  me  he 
was  able  to  undertake  his  jouriley,  if  I 
would  allow  him,  for  he  firmly  relied  on 
my  word.  I was  in  fome  dilemma  now 
how  to  adt ; yet  his  flory  was  already  known 
throughout  the  regiment,  and  the  elcape  he 
had  from  imminent  death.  The  deception, 
however,  if  1 had  dropped  it  heie,  was 

tendernefs,  aiid  a regard  for  his  recovery  , 
0 but 
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but  I went  farther  : I made  public  to  all  the 
officers  the  method  I fell  on  to  recover  him ; 
and  told  them,  moreover,  that  if  I did  not 
lucceed  in  obtaining  a furlough,  I was  fure 
he  would  relapfe,  as  foon  as  he  underftood 
his  expectations  were  to  be  fruftrated.  I 
won  them  over  to  my  intereft.  The  ftory 
was  publicly  talked  of.  The  commanding 
officer  was  likewife  acquainted  with  it ; 
and  the  request  was  now  made  to  him, 
which  he  obligingly  granted. 


# 
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CHAP.  X. 


Of  Anxiety . 


rT'  HIS  paffian  appears  to  be  of  a mixed 
nature,  and  feems  to  arife  from  the 
alternate  operation  of  Hope  and  Fear.  The 
circumffances  which  may  occalion  it  are 
various  ; but  refer  in  general  to  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life.  There  is,  however, 
a certain  ftate,  dependent  on  the  acquijition  of 
wealth , to  which  mankind  have  affixed  the 
term  Profperity,  and  which  hath  conl'e- 
quently  engaged  their  more  particular  atten- 
tion : hence  the  poffeffion  of  riches  hath 
been  confidered  as  the  chief  fource  of  hap- 
pinefs.  When  this  opinion  .prevails,  the 
Mind  mull  be  often  agitated  by  coniidera- 
ble  Anxiety  ; fmee  riches  are  acquired  by 
uncertain  efforts,  and  numerous  competitors 

occupy  the  lame  avenues  in  puriuit  ol  them. 
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The  purfuit,  indeed,  after  any  obje£l  which 
we  deem  necelfary  to  our  happinefs  or  wel- 
fare, mud:  be  attended  with  fome  Anxiety. 


This  paffion,  therefore,  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  natural  to  every  individual,  and  a pro- 
penfity  to  it  is,  perhaps,  given  to  the  hu- 
man Mind,  for  the  purpofes  of  felf-prefer- 
vation  and  public  good.  Anxiety  for  perfo- 
nal  welfare  prompts  us  to  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring it.  and  a folicitude  for  honoura- 
ble fame  leads  to  a<5lions  of  public  utility. 
The  mind  is,  however,  fometimes  pretema- 
turally  anxious,  or,  in  other  words,  anxi- 
ous over- much  : this  generally  arifes  from 
a depravity  of  judgement,  which  difp0fes 
men  to  place  either  too  high  a value  on 
what  they  have  never  poflefled,  or  too 
weak  a confidence  in  their  prelent  enjoy- 
ments. In  the  latter  cafe  they  are  often  un- 
eafy,  left  fome  unforeleen  incident  Ihould 
interrupt  their  tranquillity  : fuch,  therefore, 
dimimlh  their  prefent  happinefs,  by  enter- 
taining appiehenfions  for  its  continuance. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is,  in  lome  in- 
lfances,  lo  confiderable,  that  perlons  whole 
fituations  in  life  afford  the  mod  ample  means 
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of  enjoying  it,  beoome  truly  referable  by- 
anticipating  the  poffibility  of  a change. 

There  is,  however,  a fource  of  Anxiety, 
of  all  others  the  mod  infuperable,  as  it 
proceeds  from  thoughts  which  relate  to  a fu- 
ture ilate  of  exigence.  This  may  be  termed 
religious  Anxiety,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
excited  in  perfons  of  weak  minds,  by  en- 
thufiaftic  teachers  of  religious  duties.  A 
melancholy  circumftance  having  happened 
within  my  own  knowledge,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  Anxiety,  1 fhall  in  fertit. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a man  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fleet-flreet,  of  a very 
religious  dilpofition,  and  perpetually  anxious 
to  infure  a ftate  of  happinefs  in  a future 
world,  was  found  in  a very  fhocking  and 
dangerous  fituation.  He  had  been  attending 
to  the  difeourfe  of  a very  popular  preacher 
on  the  fubjeft  of  libidinous  enjoyments,  and 
from  the  impreflion  it  made  upon  his  Mind, 
he  returned  home  with  a full  refolution  to 
eradicate  what  only,  as  he  fuppoled,  could 
occafion  a paftion  for  them.  He  accord- 
ingly attempted  caftmtion,  and  would  have 

com- 
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completed  his  defign,  had  not  the  pain  and 
faintnefs  occafioned  by  the  operation,  forced 
him  to  relinquifh  it.  The  late  Mr.  Crow- 
ther,  who  at  that  time  lived  in  Bofvvell- 
court,  was  employed  in  this  cafe  as  furgeon. 

In  perfons  who  labour  under  a Hate  of 
Anxiety,  the  appetite  for  food  is  uncertain, 
and  the  pulfe  irregular  ; being  at  one  time 
flow,  at  another  quick,  and,  in  general,  fee- 
ble. Sleep  alfo  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
incubus,  or  frightful  dreams.  Thele  irre- 
gularities, more  or  lefs,  prevail  according 
to  the  light  and  fhade,  which  brighten  or 
cloud  their  profpedt. 

1 hofe  of  anxious  difpofitions  may,  not- 
withstanding, pafs  many  years  without  buf- 
fering any  lubfequent  bodily  infirmity : at 
length,  however,  their  nervous  fyflem  is  lo 
impaired  by  reiterated  counteraction  of  Hope 
and  Fear,  which  constitute  the  paflion  we 
ticat  ot,  tnat  the  whole  body  becomes  re- 
laxed, and  liable  to  any  of  thofe  diforders  to 
which  debility  predifpofes. 
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Of  the  feveral  organs  which  may  be  in- 
jured by  the  long  continuance  of  this  paf- 
fion,  the  brain,  as  being  primarily  aftetted, 
is  the  fir  ft  that  in  general  gives  way.  This 
appears  from  a failure  of  memory,  which 
ufually  enfues,  and  from  a diftruft  and 
doubt  the  mind  frequently  entertains  of  the 
moft  common  fadfts  ; hence  fatuity  or  mania 
are  the  more  frequent  confequences  of  ob- 
ftinate  Anxiety. 

It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  every  in- 
dividual, in  whom  an  anxious  propenfity  is 
confiderable,  to  oppofe  it  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  fince  it  is,  perhaps,  more  prone  to  in- 
creafe  by  indulgence  than  any  of  the  pal- 
fions  we  have  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe 
we  fhould  endeavour  by  every  means  to 
divert  the  Mind  from  thofe  particular 
thoughts  which  ufually  excite  it.  Hence 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  or  of  the 
arts,  or  any  other  iubje&s,  whether  ot 
amufement  or  profit,  may  be  ot  the  higheft 
importance;  as  it  is  certain  that  where 
mental  refources  have  been  feweft,  the 
paflion  of  Anxiety  hath  prevailed  the  moft. 

It  accordingly  happens,  that  pcrfons  whohav  c 
0 with- 
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withdrawn  them felves  from  thebuftle  of  pub- 
lic life  to  which  they  have  been  long  accuf- 
tomed,  and  efpecially  if  they  give  up  fociety, 
which  is  often  the  confequence,  under  a no- 
tion of  eafe  and  tranquillity,  are  more  parti- 
cularly liable  to  the  intrufion  of  it.  For 
fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  that 
the  Mind  left  to  the  fociety  of  itfelf,  fooii 
deftroys  its  own  powers,  and  every  faculty 
of  enjoyment.  The  dulce  otium,  therefore, 
fo  often  defcanted  upon,  and  which  hath 
been  the  darling  theme  of  men  of  bufinefs, 
as  well  as  of  poets,  frequently  proves  a 
very  confiderable  fource  of  human  difquie- 
tude. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  better  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  anxious  Mind,  than 

< 

mufic  ; and  there  are  few  perfons,  if  any, 
totally  infenfible  to  its  charms.  We  can 
readily,  therefore,  acquiefce  in  the  well- 
known  fentiment  of  Shakefpeare,  * fince 
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* The  roan  that  hath  no  mufic  in  himfelf, 

Nor  is  not  mov’d  with  concord  of  fweet  founds* 
Is  fit  for  treafons,  ilratagems,  and  fpoils  ; 
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we  apprehend  that  the  infenfibility  or  indif- 
ference to  mufic  which  hath  been  fuppofed 
to  exift,  arifes  only  from  the  nature  of  its 
compofition,  as  not  according  with  peculiar 
difpofitions.  Every  individual,  I doubt  not, 
will  be  affe&ed  by  tones  of  fome  kind,  and 
it  matters  not  whether  the  mind  be  pleafed 
with  the  notes  of  a bagpipe,  or  the  melody 
of  a flute.  That  ftyle  of  mufic,  therefore, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  difpofition  or  tafte 
of  perfons,  will,  no  doubt,  be  ufeful  in  mi- 
tigating prefent  cares,  and  confequently  in 
p refer v in g health. 

The  ancients  entertained  fo  high  an  opi- 
nion of  the  falutary  influence  of  mufic,  that 
they  have  recommended  it  as  a remedy  in 
difeal'es  ; instances  are  accordingly  related 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  removal  ot  gout  and 
epilepfy,  and  in  the  cure  of  levers,  even  of 
a peftileqtial  nature. 

That  mufic  may  be  ufeful  in  alleviating 
the  fymptoms  of  particular  difeales,  and 

The  motions  of  his  fpirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  cj^rk  as  Erebus  : 

Let 110  fitch  man  be  trufted. 

Merchant  of  ^ enice. 

thereby 
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thereby  remotely  tend  to  reftore  health,  is 
very  probable,  provided  the  composition  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and 
employed  in  a proper  flage  of  it.  For  ex- 
example  : the  more  folemn  compositions 
being  calculated  to  deprefs  the  Mind,  and 
thereby  weaken  the  energy  of  the  brain, 
may  be  ufeful  in  inflammatory  diforders,  by 
retraining  that  impetus  of  circulation  which 
fupports  them,  or  by  inducing  fleep. 

On  the  other  hand  ; in  chronic  cafes, 
and  in  low  fevers,  the  lively  trains  of  mu- 
te may  be  of  advantage,  if  judiciouty  em- 
ployed, as  they  exhilarate  the  Mind,  and 
thereby  invigorate  the  aflion  of  the  nervous 
and  arterial  fy terns. 

But  whether  the  efficacy  of  mufic  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes  be  admitted  or  not,  we  mut 
recommend  it  in  the  prefervation  of  health  ; 
as  it  tends  either  to  animate  hope,  or  reprefs 
the  turbulence  of  paffion. 

“ On  every  firing  (oft  breathing  raptures  dwell, 

“ To  foothe  the  thrashings  of  the  troubl’d  breaft  ; 

“ Whofe  magic  voice  can  bid  the  tides  of  paffion 
“ fvvell, 

“ Or  lull  the  raging. florm  to  reft.” 
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To  urge  farther  the  neceffity  of  amufing 
the  Mind,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  were  needlefs,  as  experi- 
ence only  can  convince  thofe  who  entertain 
doubts  on  the  fubjeft,  To  experience, 
therefore,  we  appeal  for  a confirmation  of 
what  hath,  in  general,  been  advanced  in  the 
prefent  Eflay  ; relying  more  on  the  feel- 
ings of  nature,  than  on  the  deductions  of 
ifeafon. 
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